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CASUAL COMMENT 





THE OFFICIAL APOLOGISTS OF GERMANY 1row 
the beginning of the war have been the intel- 
lectuals, especially the historians and the 
philosophers. The historians, indeed, have 
revealed themselves as simple pamphleteers, 
incapable of crossing the national frontiers 
or of thinking except in terms of Kultur, and 
the net result of their zeal has been to dis- 
credit the whole caste of learned soothsayers 
in the eyes of the common man. An exhibi- 
tion of futility so naive and conducted on so 
gigantic a scale could not but have its effect 
on scholars throughout the world. It has 
clearly put them on the defensive and sub- 
jected them to general suspicion. THe Dian 
prints elsewhere in the present issue a letter 
from Professor McLaughlin, of the University 
of Chicago, outlining a plan for utilizing dur- 
ing the war the special training and skill of 
American historians. Here is a chance for 
scholarship to recover its prestige. If Amer- 
ica is to learn to think internationally, it will 
have need of just such orientation as the his- 
torians and students of government are best 
equipped to supply. What we shali all need 
to learn is to think in terms of the democratic 
problem throughout the world, for it is becom- 
ing clearer as the war goes on that our only 
hope of substituting a really durable peace 
for the armed truce of the past lies in extend- 
ing indefinitely the scope of popular control. 


THE QUESTION OF TEMPO IN PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING came up, through the medium of contrast 
and comparison, at the meeting held in the 
Auditorium, early this month, to welcome the 
French commission. The honors went to the 
French themselves. Too many American 
speakers employ a largo—a slow progress 
from word to word and from sentence to 
sentence; and at least three of them, at this 
meeting, fell too easily at times into a kind of 
elegiac drawl. The effect of this deliberate 
method is sometimes that of trying for a 
greater emphasis than the subject-matter de- 
mands, sometimes that of addressing a body 
of slow-working minds with an elementary 
indulgence, and sometimes that of lingering 
for the encouragement of applause. It is 
often easy enough to travel ahead of an 
“orator,” and when his auditory can finish 
his sentences for him before he finishes them 
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for himself, the effect of this on his effects is 
prejudicial. Nobody, however, was able to 
travel ahead of M. Viviani, the principal 
speaker of the evening: but not because he 
spoke in a language which no more than one 
in twenty of those present was acquainted 
with. His tempo throughout was a fluent 
allegretto; his drive, his élan communicated 
itself to all, and a state of emotional fusion 
and unity was reached almost at once and was 
maintained throughout. His personal impact, 
despite the barrier of language, was felt in its 
full force. If he had spoken more slowly, a 
few more people might have understood him 
better, but fewer would have felt him so 
well. Toward the end of the evening General 
Joffre, after repeated urgings, spoke half a 
dozen sentences,—of course in French,—and 
followed them with a deprecatory gesture, as 

if to say: “There, that is the best I can do.” 
But what he did was perfectly au fait. He 
addressed us with composure, with preci- 
sion, without either hurrying or lagging, with 
a native Gallic sense for style and form, and 
communicated a feeling that an immense re- 
serve power was stowed within. The French 
showed us, in a double demonstration, both 
how well they could fight and how well they 
could speak. 


A QUAINT MANIFESTATION OF EDITORIAL 
ETHICS crops out in the latest issue of “The 
Little Review.” It is in connection with a 
“vers libre contest,” this being the issue in 
which the awards are made. There was a 
regularly constituted board of judges—three 
people sufficiently competent and sufficiently 
well known in their field; but the editor has 
chosen to indulge in some disclosures as to the 
lack of unanimity amongst her aids and even 
in some pointed animadversions on their tastes 
and preferences. Of the first choice of one 
of them, she says: “What is there in the 
‘subtle depth of thought’? Almost every 
kind of person in the world has had this 
thought. And what is there in the treatment 
to make it poetry?” And the poem itself 
follows. Of the two chosen for prizes by 
another judge, she observes: “These two 
poems are pretty awful”—and she prints 
them, with the authors’ names, as before. The 
third judge plumped for a pair of others— 
“provided Richard Aldington wrote them; 
otherwise not. If he wrote them they 
are authentic as well as lovely; but if he did 
not, so flagrant an imitation ought not to be 
encouraged.” A perfectly sound position to 
take. Here again the poems follow—and they 
are under a name not Aldington’s. Query: 


has the judge, whose name is given too, ex- 
actly made a friend? Then comes, of course, 
a succession of poems approved by the editor 
but ignored by her helpers. If such a 
system spreads, the embarrassments and even 
perils of judgeship will grow. Hereafter few 
may care to serve as judges, except under 
stipulations designed to afford some protec- 
tion. And as for the poor poets themselves, 
such treatment should act to keep them out of 
“contests” altogether. 


ARMENIA’s POETRY, like its literature in 
general, has undergone a remarkable develop- 
ment since the literary revival that took place 
among the Armenians in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This development is the more notable 
because of the lack of anything like Armenian 
national unity. At present the Armenian 
poets, so far as they have survived the 
atrocities of the time, are singing dirges 
rather than peans, lamentations rather than 
love songs. From Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well’s “Armenian Poems” let a brief example 
be taken in illustration. It is from “The 
Starving,” by Siamanto. 


There is no harvest, no harvester, no sower and no 
earth to = 

Hungry oxen ow mournfully. Vegetation is dying 
with the flowers. 

The plow in the corner of the barn awaits the new and 
never-returning spring. 

The cock crows no more. The dawn, it seems, like the 
blood of my race, has sunk into the depth of the 
earth. 

Is it any wonder that the children in Armenia 

play “To die or not to die,” even as the chil- 

dren in happier lands play “He loves me, 
loves me not”? 


STanparvs oF TASTE, a subject now in 
vogue, received an additional airing at the 
University of Chicago, when Paul Elmer 
More, of New York, closed the series of Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody lectures with a well- 
studied paper on that topic. Mr. More 
thought clearly and spoke clearly—all with a 
kind of trim, sec adequacy. He based him- 
self squarely on Coleridge and stressed par- 
ticularly the quality of permanency as 4 
eriterion for determining a classic. Then, 
dipping back more decisively into antiquity, 
he instituted a long parallel between Homer 
and Virgil. “A very scholarly lecture,” an 


undergraduate was heard to say, as the au- 
dience filed out ; but the comment was spoken 
in such a tone of quasi-protest (or at least, 
of resignation) as to make it doubtful whether 
the “scholarly” was greatly appreciated or 
desired in the younger scholastic circles. 
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Imagine yourself in a salon adorned by a 
gathering of choice spirits exhibiting the last 
degree of refinement. Here you may admire 
the impeccably dressed gentleman, a Greek 
god in evening dress; there the beautifully 
waxed mustaches of the man leaning against 
the piano. Art can go no further. Yet the 
women are still more exquisite. You hold 
your breath in the presence of all this loveli- 
ness. When your ecstasy has been gathering 
speed for some little time, you are suddenly 
startled by a noise. The door is burst 
open and in walks a nonchalantly whistling 
fellow—he might be a lumberman—with firm 
step and confident air, looks about uncon- 
cernedly for a moment or two, says, “Excuse 
me, I made a mistake,” and walks out again, 
slamming the door after him. You have had 
time to get a good look at him, enough to as- 
certain that he is a man. And the rest? 
Ninnies. 

This roughly defines the relation of Romain 
Rolland with his ‘‘Jean-Christophe’’ to most 
of his contemporaries in the world of French 
letters. When you are fresh from the ten 
volumes of “Jean-Christophe”—you have 
read them without a halt in rapid succession 
—and make mental notes of comparison with 
some of the best that the rest of recent French 
literature has to offer, you find it difficult to 
repress an impatient outburst. In the en- 
thusiasm of the moment you berate your- 
self for your hitherto zealous worship of 
the idols. Of course you have a sneaking 
realization of the fact that you are allowing 
your critical judgment to go napping, but you 
resent being mixed up with any charge of 
mere sobriety. You want to berate yourself; 
you take a fierce pleasure in making firewood 
of your beautifully carved idols, as did Jean- 
Christophe himself during his “Revolt” with 
the hallowed idols of musical tradition. You 
have found a real man where you hoped only 
to make the acquaintance of an artist— you 
had not experienced a similar misadventure 
since parting company with Tolstoy—and are 
so intoxicated with the find that the mere 
artistry of the rest seems rather an imperti- 
nence. 

This feeling that Rolland gives us in “Jean- 
Christophe” is as unique as it is simple and 





‘‘Jean-Christophe’’: An Epic of Humanity 


direct. To enjoy an imaginative work of un- 
usually sustained conception with sheer #s- 
thetic delight and at the end of it all to exalt 
the man that animates the artist above the 
artist himself—in few monuments of litera- 
ture are we impelled to this. It is not an ac- 
cident that Roiland has written a “Life of 
Tolstoy.” Tolstoy and he are kindred spirits. 
But whereas in Tolstoy the love of humanity 
is tinctured on the one hand by a stern, impa- 
tient indictment of the causers of misery, on 
the other by a mystical idealization of the 
poor and the humble of spirit, Rolland’s love 
of humanity has never anything intemperate 
or maudlin about it. It is shot through with 
a sublime reasonableness, a truly Gallic clar- 
ity of vision, a temper ever controlled by an 
irony now censorious, now playful, now 
tinged with pathos. 

Irony is the quality we always look for in 
a great French writer; its forms are protean. 
Anatole France and Maupassant are perhaps 
the virtuosos of modern French irony, and it 
is instructive to contrast their use of it with 
that of Rolland. The writer of “Le Crime 
de Sylvestre Bonnard,” “L’Isle des Pin- 
gouins,” “Thais,” and “Les Dieux ont Soif” 
runs through a considerably nuanced gamut 
of ironies, from the ineffably tender to the 
savage. But in all these nuances I find the 
same essential hopelessness, the same stoically 
pessimistic stare into the fathomless void ; the 
gentle smile and the savage leer are strangely 
akin. There is no malice in this irony of 
Anatole France, but it does not brace you; it 
teaches you indifference. As for Maupassant, 
who can be misled by his polish of phrase and 
anecdotal finish of structure into blindness 
to the snarl, the aggressive or inhibited con- 
tempt of his irony? Some day it will be pos- 
sible in our critical analyses to express these 
and other types of irony in terms of sex sub- 
limation. Even now one can more than guess 
the sadistic strain in Maupassant’s irony. 
Rolland is clearly more normal, more buoyant. 
His irony, though plentiful enough, is the 
sauce of the discourse, never the meat. It 
frankly rebukes the hero with a slap on the 
shoulder or slyly nudges the reader at the 
expense of Rolland’s creations, but it never 
stands in the way of your faith. It does not 
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poison idealism with its ridicule; on the con- 
trary, it encourages it by clearing the atmos- 
phere. Lrony is by no means the essence of 
Rolland’s art, but it is on that account all the 
more symptomatic of his spirit. 

I have said that Rolland’s love of human- 
ity is neither intemperate nor maudlin. His 
idealism does not crane its neck cloudward, 
leaving the actual world of men and women 
shivering at its feet ; nor does it hug the world 
with a sloppy sentimentalism. There are 
many passages of “Jean-Christophe” that in 
their clean, fervid idealism are anticipatory 
of the essays in “Au-dessus de la Mélée,” but 
these are precisely not the passages that seem 
to me to be most convincingly indicative of 
Rolland’s intense humanity. There can be 
no doubt in them of his sincerity. They are 
eloquent. Moreover, Rolland’s instinctive 
good taste and humor prevent him from fall- 
ing into any semblance of the dreary twaddle 
that disfigures so much of, say, “The Kingdom 
of God is within you.” For all that, he is 
not at his best when frankly and rhetorically 
idealistic. I get an uncomfortable feeling of 
whipping myself on and of marching at the 
head of columns. The truth is that Rolland 
is so human in his narrative and analysis of 
character that one wonders why his humanity 
yearned to express itself in more abstract 
form as well. We are reminded that the art- 
ist, like every other human being, mistrusts 
his strongest weapon. The loftiest idealism 
rays out, by some mysterious process of im- 
plication, from Rolland’s handling of the most 
vulgar and commonplace scenes and char- 
acters. His, or his hero’s, “impure” impulses 
are somehow cleaner than the rectitude of 
others. 

What is the secret of this intense humanity 
of Rolland’s art? The answer may not be 
easy to give. Or let us say rather that it is 
too easy to give, that it seems trivial. Rolland 
loves humanity so well that he has the pa- 
tience and the audacity to see life as it is. 
Many idealists love humanity, provided we 
allow them to define it as an adumbration of 
themselves, their own personal virtues and 
desires, projected into a future. They love 
the vision. Rolland loves the vision, too, but 
meanwhile he also loves the poor flesh and 
blood that will one day make the vision in- 
earnate. He has the true artist’s respect for 


his material. 





In speaking of Rolland’s patience in de- 
picting life as it is, 1 am far from wishing to 
imply that he is one of the item-listing tribe 
begotten of Zola. Those who delight in min- 
iature accuracy stained in plenty of local 
color will find him a decidedly impatient 
craftsman. The atmosphere of locality and 
outward circumstance is deftly enough cre- 
ated where Rolland so wills it, but it is truly 
remarkable how little of it either he or his 
reader wills in the course of the huge epic. 
“ Jean-Christophe” is preéminently a study of 
human hearts, of human hearts lovingly and 
patiently disclosed. The more uninteresting 
to external gaze, the less dramatic his man 
or woman, the more warmly glows Rolland’s 
heart as he draws the picture. I know of no 
characters in fiction that seem so tenuous in 
outline, so devoid of content, as some of those 
that he lures us with—irresistibly. Charcoal 
sketches that pulse with warmth. 

Think of Louisa, the mother of Jean- 
Christophe. Now Louisa is one of those good, 
patient, ignorant women that we would prob- 
ably not waste more than a moment’s thought 
on if we knew them in the world we live in. 
Mothers of heroes are not generally interest- 
ing, still less so, good mothers. Why, then, 
do we love Louisa? And think of the magic 
of the good, serene old Gottfried, the brother 
of Louisa. If I were to give you a brief sum- 
mary of what he is and thinks and does,— 
what little he does,—you would yawn ap- 
prehensively with fear of the oppressive dul- 
ness of the good. But Gottfried is sturdy for 
all his humility and goodness. You look him 
in the eye, and somehow you begin to feel 
very small. A Tolstoyan conception—a Ger- 
man version of Artzibasheff’s Ivan Lande, 
only far more lovable. Schulz, the obscure 
music-lover who reveals Jean-Christophe to 
himself, Is an even greater favorite of mine. 
There is absolutely nothing to relieve his 
unabashed goodness; by all the canons of 
modern realistic art he should inspire nothing 
but disgust. Again Rolland fools you. You 
may be heroically cynical in real life, but in 
the land of “Jean-Christophe” you can no 
more escape hugging the old man to your 
heart than an iron bar can help leaping to 
the magnet. And what shall we say of Sabine, 
the lovely, silent, pensive, dainty-footed 
Sabine, one of those pathetic girls (she is @ 
widow, but her youth entitles her to the priv- 
ilege of girlhood) who are made to live @ 
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sweet, lingering life only to die and make 
us grieve? She, at least, is not so very 
“good”; she comes within a hair’s breadth of 
yielding to temptation, of depriving Jean- 
Christophe of his youthful innocence. “Good,” 
you say as you rub your hands, “Rolland has 
some consideration for us, after all.” But I 
warn you that Sabine is endlessly good in 
spite of, or because of, or quite apart from it 
all—it doesn’t really matter what view you 
take of it. For Rolland knows what we all 
dimly know but what only one in a thousand 
will admit (woe to morality if we gave way!) 
—that men and women are not good and bad 
by virtue of what they do, but by virtue of 
what they are. Oh, sweet heresy! Once we 
have it flashed upon us, who can rob us of it? 
At least in Ada, the vulgar wench, have we 
not an unlovable bit of humanity? No. I, 
at least, like her, or perhaps I like her only 
because Jean-Christophe loves her for a spell. 
It would be safer to say that I like her because 
Rolland will have it so—Rolland, who, for all 
I know, detests her. 

Nowhere is the mystery of Rolland’s human 
art more subtly shown than in Antoinette, the 
heroine of the volume that bears her name. 
Antoinette is made to be loved and to love, 
but it is her destiny to sublimate all her pas- 
sion, all her instincts, into the spirit of end- 
less self-sacrifice. As she toils and scrimps 
and suffers to give her weak, neurotic brother 
entry into the larger life, she brushes against 
the world’s muck, but her inner self seems 
ever to move apart in a cloistered garden 
scented with the fragrance of rare flowers. It 
is impossible to convey in a few words a sense 
of the peculiar loveliness of this adorable girl. 
There are other pure maidens in literature 
who compel adoration, but few, if any, haunt 
us with so tender, so poignant a feeling of 
frustration. She is our mingled yearning and 
self-pity objectified into beauty. Hence she 
is at one and the same time remote from and 
inexpressibly near to us. 

Wherever we turn in “Jean-Christophe,” 
we are confronted by some cranny of our 
scul. The cheap coquetry of Colette, the vol- 
canie and moody passion of Francoise, the 
dark, flaming soul of Emmanuel, the seething, 
ice-girt passion of Anna, the wistful wayward- 
ness of Jacqueline, the gentle Goethean seren- 
ity of Grazia Buontempi (is not the melody of 
the name a symbol ?), the youthful egotism of 
Aurora and Georges in love—these and much 


besides are our very selves, actual or imagined. 
Everywhere a few strokes of the pen, and a 
warm, luminous individuality stands close to 
us. Nowhere a complication of plot or a stage 
overcrowded with characters, but always the 
surge of life—loving, hating, aspiring. 

And through it all unfolds the soul of Jean- 
Christophe himself, the musical genius, 
Beethoven reincarnated in the present. No 
greater error can be committed than to assert 
with P. Seippel (“Romain Rolland, 1’Homme 
et |’@iuvre”) that “Jean-Christophe” is not 
for those who do not love music. Those who 
love music will drink deepest in the joys of 
Rolland’s epic, but, aside from certain pages 
of musical criticism in “La Foire sur la 
Place” (ssthetically the weakest volume of 
the series, though thoroughly absorbing), 
there is little that requires more than a bare 
tolerance of music, if tolerance is all the 
reader can sincerely give. The passionate, 
striving temperament of the hero carries all 
before it. What matters it whether we can 
enter into the technicalities of his musical 
career? Such a sum of life-force, of unswerv- 
ingly sincere living and yearning, needs no 
label to make it real. Jean-Christophe is ting- 
ling flesh and blood at every step—in his 
sufferings and joys, in his triumph and de- 
feat, in his tempestuous youth and serene old 
age. But he is also a symbol of absolute sin- 
cerity in life and art; and herein Rolland has 
attempted a herculean task—to merge the 
humanly real, pitfalls and all, with the ideal. 
In the first four volumes and in “Le Buisson 
Ardent,” Rolland has eminently succeeded. 
Elsewhere Jean-Christophe seems often on the 
point of dissolving into an ideal abstraction, 
into the passive carrier of Rolland’s esthetic 
and humanitarian message. At such times he 
is all force and light—and colorless. I would 
give much if Rolland could have induced him- 
self to dispense with the critical discussions 
of French music, literature, and life that 
make up so much of “La Foire sur la Place” 
and “Dans la Maison.” I would he had saved 
them for another setting, for we cannot afford 
to miss them. 

Jean-Christophe is the impulsive, creative, 
universal side of Rolland’s temperament. But 
there is also a reflective, critical, ironical side 
that needed expression, a subtler, more char- 
acteristically Gallic spirit. Olivier Jeannin 
is the friend and counterfoil of Christophe. 
He represents the purest ideals of French art 
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and thought, but, Hamlet-like, he is crippled 
by his doubts and scruples. I get a curious 
feeling that Rolland has left him a torso, that 
he has incorporated in him certain more in- 
timate elements of his own personality but 
has not been able to clothe him in all the flesh 
and blood he had originally intended. Rolland 
fights shy of something. He wraps Olivier in 
a wistful haze that even his bosom friend 
Christophe cannot altogether penetrate. At 
times the symbolic wins the upper hand over 
the human. And Olivier cannot hold Jacque- 
line’s love. 

| mentioned Rolland’s audacity. Many 
artists have sought evil in their heroes and 
heroines and set it by the side of their good. 
Many have pictured the waywardness of fate 
with a detached wonder. But they generally 
put a “but” between the good and the evil, 
between the ideal and the actual. Rolland’s 
audacity leads him, and with unerring psy- 
chologie instinct, to put an “and” between 
them. Jean-Christophe lives with the com- 
mon-souled Ada. There is no conflict in his 
soul; he merely breaks off all relations in a 
moment of revulsion. Olivier’s friendship 
for Christophe is of the very warmest. When 
Olivier marries, he drifts away from his 
friend with a strange rapidity. Emmanuel 
hates Christophe. And his love for Chris- 
tophe is the same emotional current, differ- 
ently colored. Jacqueline loves her son to 
distraction, but she suddenly loses interest in 
him. If you have been fed up on the rela- 
tively conventional psychology of most real- 
ists, you may not feel altogether at home in 
some of Rolland’s arbitrary-looking conflicts 
of will. By and by you realize that you are 
not asked to fit the patterns that you have 
brought with you. You are walking in the 
strange path of life and had better see and 
be silent. 

Of the style, of the thousand and one ob- 
servations on life, nationality, art, and pol- 
ities, of the structure of the work, of its 
esthetic and ethical ideals—of these and other 
aspects of “Jean-Christophe” I shall say 
nothing. The virile and loving human note 
vibrating from end to end of the great prose 
epic is its strongest bid for immortality. If 
eritics grant Franch letters light but deny it 
warmth, let them be silenced by “Jean-Chris- 


tophe.” Epwarp Sapir. 


Poetry from the Trenches 





War poetry written by “civilians” is de- 
testable stuff—vague, would-be heroic rhet- 
orice, vast sentimentalities about situations 
whereof the poet is utterly ignorant. The 
present war has produced only too much of 
this crapulous imbecility, this hysterical 
hypocrisy ; but also it has produced a little, 
just a very little fine gold from those who 
have endured the sensations they try to inter- 
pret in their poetry. And this poetry comes 
from men who are just “common soldiers,” 
for in this war for the first time perhaps in 
history the common soldier has become ar- 
ticulate. 

Historians and poets of the last two cen- 
turies invariably looked at war from the 
standpoint of the general staff; the ordinary 
soldier existed merely to “perform prodigies 
of valor” or to die, resisting to the last. Sol- 
diers still do this and more, but for the first 
time we are hearing something of the feelings 
and thoughts of these anonymous thousands 
upon whom falls so much of the burden of 
warfare. We read in our histories and novels 
of what Ney did, of what manceuvres Napoleon 
used, of Picton’s charge at Waterloo; Gibbon 
expatiates at length on the heroic conduct of 
Trajan and censures every emperor who was 
not a marauding freebooter. But what does 
Gibbon know or care about the Roman legion- 
ary? What do the historians really tell us 
about the soldiers of Wellington and Bona- 
parte? Practically nothing, save a few lauda- 
tive generalities. 

And so the poems in Frederic Manning’s 
“Eidola,” the poems which come out of his 
days and nights in the trenches, are poig- 
nantly interesting, the cries and consolations 
of a tortured soul. We read these poems with 
flushed cheeks and pity and admiration, pity 
for the utter stupidity of mankind which has 
created such a hell, and admiration for a soul 
in hell, which yet does not forget God and 
beauty and love. 

O God of sorrows, 

Whose feet come softly thro’ the dews, 
Stoop thou unto us 

For we die so thou livest, 

Our hearts the cups of thy vintage. 
And the lips of no man uttereth love, 
Suffering even for love’s sake. 

And so we leave Mr. Manning’s vicariously 
heroic patriotic verse and his delicately turned 
love lyrics to read again and again the pas- 
sionate and ironic and bitter things he has to 
tell us about reality, about real war. Not 
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that imagination has left him; the poet who 
sang so exquisitely of Persephone and De- 
meter has not forgotten them—remembering 
beauty even in hell. He praises Aphrodite 
of the golden cymbals: 
Roaring our songs in estaminets 
With our hands hungry for life again. 
And when the transport wagons pass him on 
the moonlit road they are beautiful to him 
“as the horses of Hippolytus carven on some 
antique frieze.” 
In the shell-reft Bois de Mametz he remem- 
bers Demeter and her delicate daughter : 
Men have marred thee, O Mother: 
Autumn hath now no tawny and gilded leaves; 
Nor murmuring among sleepy boughs; 
But stark and writhen as a woman ravished, 


With twisted, tortured limbs, 
Are Mametz woods. 


Hath not thy child, Persephone, tall men, 
Yea, even all the children of the earth, 
Bringing her tribute? 

But the reapers sing not in thy wheat-fields: 
Tall sheaves wait ungarnered, 

Though swallows are shrilling in the skies. 

I, too, mar beauty by tearing out pieces of 
these poems, though even these fragments 
should prove that Mr. Manning has produced 
poetry here which is stern and true yet beau- 
tiful. Let anyone read “The Choosers” or 
“The Sign” or “The Trenches” and remain 
unmoved if he can. For we have now some- 
thing which is a touchstone to prove what 
dross are the works which hitherto have passed 
as expressive of men’s souls in this new, mon- 
strous torture. 

There is irony and perhaps a little satire 
here and there ; the poet is not afraid of truth. 
He can tell us how the rats run over the 
maimed, dislocated corpses and fragments of 
corpses ; how, “naked as Greeks,” the soldiers 
are “killing the lice” in their shirts; and in 
“Grotesques” he has rendered the ghastly dis- 
comfort of a noisy, smoky billet: 

We, 

Sitting with streaming eyes in the acrid smoke, 

That murks our foul damp billet, 

Chant, bitterly with raucous voices 

As a choir of frogs 

In hideous irony, our patriotic songs. 

And yet in another poem: 
I would sing thy face 
Sitting here in the firelight; 
Mid the senseless noise of guns 
Comes it as a flower between the flames. 

Perhaps it would not be a bad thing for the 
world generally if it sang a few less of its 
“patriotic songs” and a few more of Mr. Man- 
ning’s and his like—if there be any. 








In speaking of these poems one feels a sort 
of incoherence, a desire to go somewhere alone 
and weep. Praise is indeed somewhat of an 
impertinence in these matters, for praise or 
blame can now matter very little to Mr. Man- 
ning. And from this feeling also one refrains 
from any technical criticism, even from utter- 
ing a whoop of joy that so delicate a scholar 
and so sincere a poet has been converted to 
vers libre. For the present one only desires 
that people who love poetry should read Mr. 
Manning’s book; presently, when one feels 
less poignantly and ardently about these 
things, there may be a time for calm apprecia- 
tion and reflective criticism. 

RicHARD ALDINGTON. 








COMMUNICATIONS 





HISTORIANS AND THE WAR. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dra.) 

On April 29 and 30, some fifteen teachers and 
writers of history met in Washington to con- 
sider the problem of what they and their fellows 
ean do for the country in time of war. After 
thorough discussion, it was decided to choose a 
small body of men to be known as a National 
Board for Historical Service, to have its head- 
quarters at Washington, and to be charged with 
the duty of helping to bring into useful opera- 
tion, in the present emergency, the intelligence 
and skill of the historical workers of the country. 
The board is an entirely voluntary and unofficial 
organization, but it hopes to elicit the codperation 
of all interested persons and to secure from them 
advice and suggestion. While not presuming the 
slightest authority or any right to direct or to com- 
mandeer the historians or the students of history, 
it believes that it will be able to suggest plans 
of work, and possibly even of organization, to 
workers in various localities. At all events, a 
central exchange for collecting ideas and furnish- 
ing information can scarcely fail to be of consid- 
erable value. The board is composed of the 
following persons: Victor S. Clark, Robert D. W. 
Connor, Carl R. Fish, Charles D. Hazen, Charles 
H. Hull, Gaillard Hunt, Waldo G. Leland, James 
T. Shotwell, and Frederick J. Turner. The ad- 
dress of the secretary, Mr. Leland, is 133 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

At first sight it may not appear very evident 
that men whose labors are devoted to past events 
ean be of much service in a task like that now 
confronting us. But at the very least the gov- 
ernment ought to be informed that there is a 
large number of trained men anxious and willing 
to do anything which their training fits them for. 
It is not impossible that the government will call 
to its service historical experts; they may be asked 
to furnish information and possibly advice, and 
they may thus help in solving the complicated 
problems lying beneath the war and the peace 
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which will come some time. If the government 
does not require such assistance, at least the his- 
torians will be ready to do what they can, and 
even to stand and wait may be also to serve. 
Moreover, those historical workers who are thor- 
oughly convineed that the war is just may well use 
their knowledge and their skill in writing and 
speaking to keep the people informed and to help 
in creating what they believe is a sound and whole- 
some public opinion; even those of us who have 
kept pace with the war’s passing phases and have 
watched the United States being gradually drawn 
in, need occasional refreshment of our memories 
and are aided by exposition. If the United States 
make no entangling promises to the allied nations, 
we shall all need, nevertheless, some knowledge of 
the historical background of a seore and more of 
problems which are to perplex the treaty-makers 
when the day of peace comes. How many of us 
know properly the historical background of the 
Alsace-Lorraine problem, of the Balkan problem 
in its manifold divisions, of the Polish problem, 
of the Turkish problem, and many others which 
we should know if we are to be an internationally 
minded people? How many of us could trace 
the checkered career of even the Monroe doctrine? 
Those who know the use which has been made in 
England of the knowledge of the historians, will 
of course readily see what duties lie before their 
brethren in America. 

The historical student and worker, even if not 
prepared to write one of the many pamphlets 
or small popular books, which will probably be 
produced on some codperative basis, can do some- 
thing for the historians of the future by gathering 
material and thus helping to bring together the 
documents which will enable later workers to un- 
derstand the activity and the psychology of the 
American people in the trying days that are now 
just gone and in those that lie before us. Assist- 
ance of this character may be given to libraries 
and historical societies. Women’s clubs and sim- 
ilar bodies can be aided by bibliographical refer- 
ence-lists and by lectures. In short, it is a plain 
duty of the historical worker, even though engaged 
in nothing that might by some be stigmatized as 
propaganda, to help in quickening the intelligence 
of the people and in furnishing them with reliable 
facts. Perhaps few of us are able entirely to 
disentangle our scientifie historical fibres from 
our swelling patriotic museles, but most of us can 
try. To instruct a people in the way they shoula 
go is a dangerous task; to no one does it seem more 
dangerous than to a believer in democracy who has 
studied the facts lying behind the European war; 
but this war must be fought out in our own in- 
telligences as well as on the field of battle, and 
to drift along without discussion and contempla- 
tion, satisfying ourselves with only the knowledge 
that money is being spent and blood spilt, is to 
surrender the principles and the functions of 
democracy itself. There will be enough said and 
written by those that have not studied; so the 
ruminations of even those who have considered and 
are accustomed to deal with historical movements 
may not be amiss. Most of us believe that this 


war must establish some grounds of hope for a 
lasting peace; we shall have little patience with a 
patched-up truce such as has come from peace 
congresses in the past, which were chiefly engaged 
in satisfying territorial claims or recognizing the 
influence and august authorities of princelings. 
And if any prospeets of decent and reliable human 
intereourse lie before the nations of the world, all 
of us can help to make the prospect more real by 
keeping clear and clean our national and our 
humane desire for friendliness and honesty, and by 
making clear, also, the historical basis of the con- 
flict and the forces which have caused us to throw 
ourselves into the combat. 


ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLAUGHLIN. 
Chicago, Il., May 9, 1917. 





STANDARDS. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dia.) 

The quest of standards has been oceupying Mr. 
Brownell of late, in the pages of “Seribner’s.” 
Obviously standards are singularly elusive; one 
is left to infer that they are on the point of 
extinction. The new generation—our energetic 
generation—fills Mr. Brownell with dismay: it is 
iconoclastic, undisciplined, self-regarding, violent; 
it is given to discussing the weightiest and most 
intimate of subjects quite casually, even in print. 
Nothing is sacrosanct to those who are devoid of 
taste, taste being, in Mr. Brownell’s view, “con- . 
formity to standards erystallized from formule 
already worked out.” Mr. Brownell has formed 
himself on the French tradition; he loves above 
all smoothness and neatness; he is on the side of 
order and discipline. He has no difficulty in see- 
ing the peculiar excellence of Mrs. Wharton’s 
work. That work is all very well of course so far 
as it goes, but why shouldn’t it have occurred to so 
alert a mind as Mr. Brownell’s to ask whether it 
really goes far enough? His indictment of the 
moderns would look a great deal more impressive, 
I think, if he had proved, or at least tried to prove, 
that the standards he admires are adequate. As 
a matter of fact, our life has changed considerably 
of late in political and industrial organization, and 
it is only natural to expect literature to reflect that 
change. Only the most superficial view certainly 
would expect to see no change in standards, and no 
one would accuse Mr. Brownell of being super- 
ficial. But there is no denying that he is rather 
out of touch with the life about him — he seems to 
dislike it cordially — and his view is cloistered and 
partial. A great many young Americans feel that 
there is falseness as well as shallowness in some of 
Mr. Brownell’s standards; they are heartily tired 
of drawing-room elegance; and some of them are 
tired of French neatness, too. The Russian tradi- 
tion seems to many of these younger men to offer 
a truer and a deeper way of expression, as well as 
an infinitely fresher one. For Russian power and 
sincerity they would not be willing to trade any 
amount of smoothness and neatness. 

Chicago, May 9, 1917. Epwarp Hurst. 
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The Background of the Russian 


Revolution 


MODERN RussIAN History. By Alexander 
Kornilov. Translated from the Russian by 
Alexander 8. Kaun. Two vols. (Alfred A. 
Knopf; $5.) 

Russta’s Mgssace. By William English Wall- 

ing. (Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50.) 

With war,—revolution. It is in this way 
that events have shaped themselves in Russia. 
The Russo-Turkish War resulted in the aboli- 
tion of serfdom (1861); the Russo-Japanese 
War brought popular uprisings and strikes 
and—a Constitution (1905). And now, with 
the European War, has come the birth of 
Russian democracy. In the decade that fol- 
lowed the Constitutional Manifesto of 1905, 
the bureaucratic tyrants of Russia strove to 
emasculate the national Duma of all power, 
and practically succeeded in nullifying the 
Constitution. The government came back; 
reaction was again the order of the day, and 
once more the intellectuals of Russia had to 
resume the bitter struggle against a political 
system that reached every phase of the na- 
tional life and left everywhere its baneful, 
deadening influence. At the opening of the 
European War the world was presented with 
the strange spectacle of the foremost autoc- 
racy of Europe fighting in alliance with two 
great democracies. To many republicans 
there was something disquieting and even sin- 
ister in this alliance; but those who were far- 
sighted and optimistic saw most buoyant 
possibilities in the new alignment. They knew 
that autocracy could thrive only in isolation ; 
it could not survive such a union. And to- 
day their hopes have been realized in the 
birth of a new Russia. 

The news of the Russian Revolution came 
with such startling suddenness that, to many 
in America, it seemed as if freedom, full- 
formed, had been born overnight. For the mo- 
ment, in the great rejoicing over the miracle, 
the bitter memory of old Russia was forgot- 
ten, and the slow, agonizing years of struggle 
for political liberty were cancelled. Per- 
haps it is not always well to keep alive in the 
heart the hatred for evils that, with the new 
dawn, become like the insubstantial dreams of 
a faded and troubled night. But the mind 
rejects the reality of new creations until it has 
compassed them and sought out all their 
relations. We must know old Russia to grasp 
the new. Without this knowledge of the past 
we can neither comprehend the momentous 
change that has come over Russia in our own 
day, nor interpret the problems which, in the 
future, will confront that country newly con- 





ceived in liberty. It is this need which the 
two books before us will help to fill. Korn- 
ilov’s history and Mr. Walling’s animated 
account of revolutionary strivings depict the 
historic and social antecedents of the present 
events in Russia in a manner to give substance 
and actuality to our vague and incomplete 
idea of the Russian Revolution. They rep- 
resent the tide of liberal opinion rising slowly 
but with ever-gathering force in the attempt 
to batter down the iron wall of the bureau- 
eracy. The narratives do not, of course, in- 
elude the most recent developments, but they 
never fail to meet the broader, more general 
expectations of readers keenly alive to the new 
significance of Russia in the light of present 
events. 

Kornilov’s “History of Modern Russia” is 
an outstanding work. Taking as its basis the 
best studies of Russian social and political 
development,—Kluchevsky’s “Survey of Rus- 
sian History” and Miliukov’s “History of 
Russian Culture,’’—it is a lucid, dispassionate, 
discreetly documented and thoroughly reliable 
survey of the history of Russia in the nine- 
teenth century. The translation was capably 
done by Mr. Kaun, who continues the illumi- 
nating narrative in a series of excellent chap- 
ters on the reign of Nicholas II. Kornilov’s 
viewpoint is best expressed in his own words: 
“For the historian, the subject of history is 
always man, human society, people.” He 
proceeds to give a well-knit account of the 
development of culture and socio-political life 
in Russia. The clash of economic and polit- 
ical forces, the unrelenting struggle of liberal 
ideas to humanize an autocratic state,—these 
things, and not battles and biographies, are 
the theme of the social historian, Kornilov. 

Mr. Walling’s unsparing arraignment of 
the dark forces in Russia, originally published 
in 1908, is now reissued with some unaccount- 
able omissions and the complete disappearance 
of the index, as well as of a number of illus- 
trations. But in any form, Mr. Walling’s 
book commands attention. It offers more 
than a candid and fervent exposure of the 
sufferings of the Russian masses: peasants, 
proletarians, intelligentsia, and subject na- 
tionalities. It shows also the liberating forces 
at work to bring the new day and to make 
clear Russia’s message to the world. When 
he wrote this book, Mr. Walling had no pa- 
tience with half-way measures for reform in 
Russia. As an ardent radical he decries, for 
example, Miliukov’s policy of compromise, 
of watchful waiting. For a long time Mil- 
iukov was distrusted by many of the socialists 
of Russia. They feared that he was a con- 
firmed parliamentarian and, while altogether 
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unselfish, a political trimmer who had proved 
unfaithful to the promise of his early radical- 
ism. They could have no sympathy with the 
transformation of a virgin theorist into a 
shrewd, level-headed, practical leader of a bal- 
anced and enlightened progressivism. But 
events have proved the wisdom of Miliukov’s 
methods. 

The course of Russian history was fun- 
damentally determined by very palpable 
forces, so that its stages are clearly marked. 
There was, first of all, the necessity of con- 
quering the whole of the vast Russian plain 
that extends in an almost unbroken sweep 
from the western frontiers across Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. The first period, 
then, is one of conquest, of a slow, obstinate, 
bitterly contended diffusion over the seem- 
ingly illimitable stretches. And when all but 
the outlying portions of the great plain were 
conquered, there came the equally grim ne- 
cessity of uniting the broad territories into 
one nation. The unremitting efforts to keep 
the enormous structure from disintegrating, 
from falling back into its component parts, 
resulted in a relentless autocracy. Because 
of these facts, there never existed in Russia 
an equilibrium between the growth of the 
Empire and internal development. Social and 
political organization had to wait until the 
whole of the vast plain was brought under thé 
rule of one Tsar. For the purpose of secur- 
ing outward adhesion, Peter the Great de- 
vised, after a foreign model, the complex 
structure of the bureaucratic machine. 
Throughout three centuries Russia was held 
in the rivets of a complicated and fearfully 
elaborate organization, highly efficient on 
paper, but completely incapable of coping 
with great national crises. The bureaucracy 
was never adjusted to native conditions; its 
efficiency lay in its repressive power. The 
next stage of Russian history dates from the 
beginning of the conscious attempt to divest 
the body politic of this stifling and bureau- 
eratic autocracy. Here was a necessity with 
which Peter the Great had not reckoned. The 
recognition of this need ushered in a period 
of relentiess struggle for constitutional lib- 
erty. 

The revolutionary strivings of the Russian 
intelligentsia were influenced to a marked ex- 
tent by the economic and social philosophy 
of the West. But it was not long before Rus- 
sian radicalism assumed a peculiarly national 
complexion. The attempt was to reconcile 
Western socialism with the Russian form of 
communism—one which looked to the ultimate 
founding of a socialized republic under which 


the people would inherit their land. Neither 
a change of dynasty nor a political upheaval 
would suffice. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the radical elements of Russia regard the 
recent revolution with lukewarm sentiments 
and not too fervent spirits. Engineered by 
a coalition of the moderate and progressive 
elements in the Duma, the political shift of 
March, 1917, is only a faint fulfilment of the 
high hopes of the Russian revolutionists. But 
the far-sighted among them realize that the 
downfall of the autocracy has made it possible 
to take up the Herculean task of shaping the 
destinies of Russia after the pattern of their 
communistic design. It is said that Napoleon 
once uttered the eryptic prophecy: “The 
whole of Europe will be either Cossack or 
Republican.” Should Russia succeed in 
building a socialized republic,—with commu- 
nistic management of its vast areas and na- 
tional ownership of the tremendous resources 
soon to be uncovered,—then the whole of Eu- 
rope may yet be Cossack—but not in Napo- 
leon’s sense of the word. 
Louis S. FrrepLAND. 








Our Japanese Problem 


THe JAPANESE INVASION: a Study in the Psy- 

chology of Inter-Racial Contacts. By Jesse 

Frederick Steiner. (A. C. McClurg & Co.; $1.25.) 

THE MENACE oF JaPAN. By Frederick McCor- 

mick. (Little, Brown & Co.; $2.) 

The most unsatisfactory aspect of the in- 
ternational position of the United States in 
the decade preceding the outbreak of the 
world war in 1914 was the tension with Japan. 
Prior to 1905 relations between the Jap- 
anese and American peoples were exception- 
ally cordial. The part taken by the United 
States in bringing the island empire into in- 
tercourse with the world was freely acknowl- 
edged ; her liberal attitude as to indemnities, 
tariff, and extraterritoriality was gratefully 
remembered. The Empire’s commercial re- 
lations were closer with the United States 
than with any European country. In the 
Russo-Japanese conflict of 1904-05 the sym- 
pathy of the American people was clearly on 
the Japanese side. 

New circumstances after the Peace of 
Portsmouth, however, placed this tradition 
of friendliness in jeopardy. The Japanese 
bearing of self-confidence, while easily ex- 
plicable, was sometimes offensive, and tended 
to cool American enthusiasm. Repeated 
manifestations of aggressive disposition in 
China created distrust. Growing rivalry for 
trade advantages in the Pacific helped to cause 
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alienation. Most serious of all, the rights of 
Japanese immigrants in the Pacific coast 
states were brought into serious controversy 
—first by local acts intended to exclude Ori- 
entals from the common schools, and later by 
state-wide measures designed to keep them 
from becoming owners of land. 

These discriminatory measures were 
prompted by the rapid increase of Japanese 
immigration. In 1900 there were in the coast 
states only some eighteen thousand persons 
of Japanese descent. But about 1903 a heavy 
influx set in. Laborers, shopkeepers, and 
even capitalists came by the thousands, until 
the Far West seemed in danger of being sad- 
dled with a race problem comparable with 
that which vexes the South. Led by organ- 
ized labor, the people set up loud demand 
for relief. In 1907 a tentative settlement was 
reached in a “gentleman’s agreement,” 
whereby the Tokio authorities promised to 
withhold passports from laborers bound for 
the United States. Within two years the 
number of Japanese entering the country was 
reduced to one-tenth of its former propor- 
tions; and in 1911 the Japanese government 
signified its intention to maintain the new 
policy. So far as actual Japanese immigra- 
tion was concerned, there ceased to be a “Jap- 
anese problem.” 

A real problem, none the less, remained. 
For at bottom the matter in controversy 
was nothing less than the right of subjects of 
the Mikado to migrate to the Pacific coast 
states and there to enjoy the same opportu- 
nities and privileges that are enjoyed under 
similar circumstances by immigrants from 
other civilized countries. For the time being, 
and by a purely informal arrangement, 
Japan had agreed to use her official influence 
to prevent the settlement of her subjects on 
American soil. But the agreement was re- 
vocable at any time, and she had in no wise 
assented to any legislation or policy stigma- 
tizing the Japanese as an inferior, or even a 
“different,” people. 

Fundamentally, the issue between the two 
countries is economic ; that is to say, it springs 
from immigration, trade, and territorial in- 
terests which bring the powers in contact in 
both eastern and western hemispheres. It 
has also important racial and psychological 
aspects, and it is these that are taken up in 
Mr. Steiner’s “The Japanese Invasion.” Mr. 
Steiner writes from seven years’ residence in 
Japan as a teacher in a mission college in 
Sendai. He believes that the danger of 
armed conflict between the United States and 
Japan is a real one, and he seeks to show 


the seriousness of the situation, not after the 
manner of an alarmist, but by a sober analy- 
sis of the psychological factors that are in- 
volved. His essential contention is that, after 
all temporary means of evasion and postpone- 
ment have been exhausted, the United States 
must face two alternatives about equally dis- 
agreeable. Either she must definitely exclude 
the Japanese and incur the wrath of a proud 
and warlike people, or she must admit them 
and resign herself to the presence of a mass 
of inhabitants who are but partially assim- 
ilable. 

The most valuable portions of Mr. Steiner’s 
book are chapters discussing the attitude in 
various sections of the United States toward 
Japanese residents, the reaction of the Jap- 
anese to American economic conditions, the 
organization and solidarity of Japanese im- 
migrants, and the problem of intermarriage. 
It is pointed out that the readjustments which 
Japanese in this country are compelled to 
make are far greater than those which are 
expected of Americans who go to the Orient. 
Even missionaries or merchants who reside 
in the Orient for decades are regarded as 
foreigners, and there is no effort to compel 
them to denationalize themselves. Japanese 
immigrants, on the contrary, are under the 
necessity of conforming to American stand- 
ards because they are competitors in our 
economic life. “To the extent that they live 
in their own groups and retain their native 
customs, they are not only criticized, but their 
economic opportunities are lessened. In order 
to succeed they must make themselves as much 
like Americans as possible.” But this raises 
grave difficulty, because the Japanese and 
American traits and aptitudes, if not actually 
incompatible, are widely divergent; and the 
lower classes, which furnish most of the emi- 
grants, are the least fitted to make the neces- 
sary adjustment. The conclusion is that while 
the conditions of economic life require sub- 
stantial assimilation of Japanese immigrants, 
such assimilation is practically impossible. A 
brief discussion of the problem of intermar- 
riage shows further how great are the ob- 
stacles. 

The first step toward a solution of the Jap- 
anese problem, in Mr. Steiner’s opinion, must 
be a willingness on the part of both Japanese 
and Americans to recognize frankly the racial 
factors involved. The Japanese are not looked 
upon in the United States in the same way 
as Europeans, and probably never will be, 
because they are not Europeans and cannot 
be made such. Race prejudice can never be 
wholly overcome. But it can be worn down 
by constant association under favorable con- 
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ditions. The author therefore urges that both 
nations be made to see the importance of “a 
strict limitation of the problem by bringing 
about the mingling of the people of the East 
and West only under circumstances most 
favorable to a proper appreciation of each 
other’s essential character.” The Japanese 
must be made to appreciate the wisdom of 
permitting only the best representatives of 
their race to come to America. Americans, 
on their part, must gradually rise above the 
petty provincialism which makes them un- 
willing to recognize true worth in men of dif- 
ferent race. Solution on these lines, the 
author freely admits, will be slow. 

The United States has, in reality, two Jap- 
anese problems. One—that of which Mr. 
Steiner writes—arises from Japanese immi- 
gration, actual or threatened; the other 
springs from the clash between the Open Door 
policy of John Hay and Japanese ambitions 
in China. It is of the latter that Mr. Mc- 
Cormick writes in his “Menace of Japan.” 
This book is, in effect, an excoriation of 
American Far Eastern policy in the last six or 
seven years, and especially since the inaugu- 
ration of President Wilson in 1913. Mr. 
Steiner pronounces our recent policy in the 
Orient “half-hearted and irresolute.” Mr. 
McCormick heaps upon it every respectable 
epithet of objurgation. The Wilson Admin- 
istration, he asserts, was from the outset hope- 
lessly provincial; and when, much too late, 
it was aroused to the importance of happen- 
ings in Europe and on the Atlantic, it per- 
sisted in deliberately ignoring the Pacific, 
where in reality all the great problems of the 
future centre. The LaFollette Seamen’s Act 
swept the American merchant marine from 
the western ocean; withdrawal of the United 
States from the six-power loans to China 
meant renunciation of guiding influence; un- 
protesting acceptance of the altered situation 
arising from the Japanese demands upon 
China in 1915 was tantamount to an abdica- 
tion of guardianship; the acme of weakness 
was reached in the proposal to abandon the 
Philippines. 

Next to the United States herself, the na- 
tion that will profit most by the present war, 
says Mr. McCormick, is Japan; and the whole 
burden of the book is that the cardinal fea- 
ture of future world politics will be the con- 
flict of these two powers. 


Our only line of escape from worse sacrifices, hu- 
miliations, and dishonors is to rout Japan from the 
position of her monstrous assumptions as the monitor 
of China and the nations in Sa 
ignoring the loss of our rights in China, the 
American policy of drifting should continue, 


a s 
American policy of drifting should continue, Japan’ 


It would be that of the imposition of Japanese and 
Asiatic colonization upon the shores of the Pacific 
generally. 

Mr. McCormick writes as one who sees all 
things red. Many of his assertions are too 
sweeping, and his conclusions are sometimes 
palpably unsound. With due allowance for 
journalistic dash and patriotic fervor, his 
book can be read profitably. It contains a 
good deal of interesting information on the 
ins and outs of world diplomacy since the 
Russo-Japanese war. It is, however, almost 
wholly lacking in documentary citations, and 
the careful student will often be uncertain 
what to accept at face value and what to 
discount. 

Freperic Austin Oae. 








Racial Mythology 


THe Passine or a GreEaT Races, or The Racial 
Basis of = History. By Madison Grant. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.) 

There arose in Germany after the Franco- 
Prussian War a hypothesis concerning civil- 
ization which had its ostensible beginning in 
Gobineau and its actual beginnings in the 
central egotism which animates individuals 
and groups alike. Gobineau was at great 
pains to exhibit the existence of inequalities 
among the races of men. His exhibition was 
salutary in view of the confusion of external 
equality, which was what the democratic pro- 
gramme demanded in Europe, with internal 
similarity, which is an impossible absurdity. 
From the conception of the inequalities in the 
human race to the conception that one’s own 
race is a superior race, the step is easy and 
unconscious. And when one’s own race hap- 
pens to be organized in a state that hereto- 
fore had been a negligible factor in the 

achievements of European civilization, and 
that state emerges victorious in warfare and 
begins and executes a programme of social 
betterment, scientific investigation, military 
organization, and economic development that 
makes it soon a rival of the foremost of the 
great states of Europe, it becomes very nat- 
ural and simple to identify the race organ- 
ized into such a state with the paragon of 
mankind, the chosen people predestined by 
divine providence to spread its light over the 
whole world. This form of arrogance is not 
new in the history of civilization: the Greeks 
had it; the Jews had it; it was not lacking in 
the mid-Victorian thinking of the English. 
But it never attained the height of romantic 
magniloquence that it had among the Ger- 
mans. 
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An amusing sociological romance by a ren- 
egade Englishman named Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, under the title “The Founda- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century,” divided the 
world into two classes—the things that he 
liked, which he called good, and the things 
that he disliked, which he called evil. All the 
things that he called good were attributed to 
the Teutonic people, blond, tall, strong, whose 
Nordic ancestors had conquered the darker 
aborigines of Europe and endowed them with 
all the excellences Europe possesses. The 
German emperor is said to have bought thirty 
thousand copies of this book and to have dis- 
tributed them as widely as possible. I do not 
know whether it was one of the imperial 
copies that came to blond, blue-eyed Mr. 
Madison Grant, but his own book on the pas- 
sing of the great race echoes the absurdities 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Madison Grant, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
feels that the excellences of civilization are 
the effect of the operations of the Nordic 
peoples, the excellences of civilization being 
those things that Mr. Grant likes better than 
other things. He thinks also that the blonds 
are disappearing from the world, and he 
thinks it is a pity. Incidentally, his book 
is full of statements which show that all the 
great beginnings and the large achievements 
of European culture were made by the Alpine 
and Mediterranean stocks. But that, of 
course, is irrelevant to the sentiment which 
animates the book, and which Mr. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, in a brief introduction, appears 
to share. The sentiment generates assump- 
tions from which Mr. Grant draws a lesson for 
America. In these assumptions, he makes use 
of a good deal of mythology concerning the 
competition of races, and he imagines that 
American blonds are going to be swamped by 
the darker immigrants. He thinks, on the 
whole, that the superior is absorbed by the 
inferior stock. 

In any such mixture the surviving traits will be 
determined by competition between the lowest and 
most primitive elements and the specialized traits of 
the Nordic man. His stature, his light-colored eyes, 
his fair skin, his blond hair, his straight nose, his 
splendid fighting and moral qualities, will have little 
part in the resultant of the mixture. . . From 
this point of view of race it were better described as 
the “survival of the unfit.” 

Moral: Restrict immigration and compel 
blonds to breed. 

The publisher’s announcement heralds this 
stuff as an entirely new and original recast- 
ing of history on a purely scientific basis. 
This may be so, but if it is, the science is so 
pure that it is altogether imperceptible. 


H. M. Kaen. 


An Idol of the Parnassians 


Ep@ar ALLAN PoE. By Hanns Heinz Ewers. 

(B. W. Huebsch; 60 cts.) 

During the past generation a particular 
type of esthete has made himself familiar in 
the English-speaking world—a manifestation 
just as likely to be American as British. Such 
an individual selects some continental Euro- 
pean celebrity in the arts—one reasonably dis- 
tant not only in point of space but in point of 
time—and idealizes and emotionalizes him in 
unstinted measure. The reverse process—a 
like treatment given an American by some 
continental European—has not been common, 
but it has been known: Whitman has been 
magnified in Paris; Emerson has been cel- 
ebrated by the chief of Belgian mystics; and 
now an enthusiastic young German has come 
to do as much for Poe. 

Herr Ewers is a Teutonic cosmopolite, and 
his book—a brief matter of fifty-five pages— 
has been translated, with moderate success, by 
Adéle Lewisohn, who represents her author 
as Poe’s most sympathetic interpreter: intel- 
lectual kinsmen, she calls them. Yet the 
ultimate advantage rests with Ewers, it ap- 
pears; for he “has gone beyond Poe because 
to him was revealed the mystery of sex,” 
while to Poe “sex always was a sealed book.” 
However, Poe’s latest commentator and “wor- 
shipper” finds plenty of a cogent nature to 
say on other grounds. 

Herr Ewers sends forth his work from the 
Alhambra. On his opening page the foun- 
tains babble and the nightingales sing from 
out the laurels. On his last page the night- 
ingales are still warbling; and through the 
intervening spaces the author himself sings— 
and sings rather “wildly well”—a somewhat 
more than “mortal melody.” It is impas- 
sioned; it is unboundedly generous. It is 
elegiac too. 

For Poe—such is his plaint—never knew 
the Alhambra. This privilege was allowed 
Washington Irving, “that model of English 
conventionality,” who was able to dream at 
will under the magic spell of the Alhambra : 
moonshine. What might not Poe have done 
in the same environment? And what did he 
do—what did he have to do—in bleak and 
empty America? He drank. The Dionysiac 
state which might have been reached so hap- 
pily under one set of conditions had to be 
reached most unhappily and disastrously un- 
der another. Only thus could the poet, as he 
was situated, “create new art values.” 

What is the artist? The artist, says Herr 
Ewers, is the first explorer. The eternal land 
of our longing lies dreamily before us in grey 
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misty clouds. There is no beauty, as Poe 
himself says, quoting Lord Bacon, without 
some strangeness; or, as glossed by Arthur 
Symons, some unexpectedness, some novelty. 
The artist is the man whose tormenting de- 
sires are so great that he “must emerge from 
the realm which we know.” He enters first; 
then come the hordes of investigators and sur- 
veyors—the “land registrars and rent col- 
lectors,” as our author disdainfully calls 
them. And what gives entrance? The so- 
called poisons, narcotics, are as potent as other 
means to lead us beyond the threshold of the 
unconscious. If one succeeds in getting a 
foothold in this other world, and has the 
native capacity for profiting by a state of 
ecstasy, he creates a new work of art, and is, 
in the noblest sense, an artist. And such, 
believes Herr Ewers, was Poe in excelsis. 

Yet no intoxicant in the world, he goes on to 
say, can develop in a man qualities which he 
does not possess. Thus “the Griswolds and 
the Ingrams could take any amount of wine, 
could smoke any amount of opium, could eat 
any amount of hashish; nevertheless they 
would be unable to create works of art.” 

One wonders just where our author, in his 
fiery zeal, would place certain other of Poe’s 
American critics of the New England tradi- 
tion, or near it; the eminent essayist who 
called him the “jingle man”; the eminent 
novelist who spoke of his “very valueless 
verses.” But Herr Ewers ranges himself 
promptly with the European commentators : 
with Arthur Symons, who calls Poe a genius 
among various American talents—one who, 
because he was “fantastically inhuman, a con- 
scious artist doing strange things with strange 
materials,” has failed to make many realize 
how fine, how rare was the beauty which—an 
anticipator of Verlaine and of Mallarmé—he 
brought into the world; and with Baudelaire, 
who said, when accused of imitating Poe: 

Savez-vous pourquoi j’ai si patiemment traduit 
Poe? Parce qu’il me ressemblait. La premiére fois 
que j’ai ouvert un livre de lui, j’ai vu avee épouvante 
et ravissement, non seulement des sujets révés par moi, 
mais des phrases, pensées par moi, et écrites par lui, 
vingt ans auparavent. 

Again Poe the anticipator. 

Yes, Poe reached the Dionysiac ecstasy 
through wine and opium rather than through 
the melodious, moonlit gardens of the Al- 
hambra; yet all the same, says his present 
commentator, he knew very well what he was 
about. He retained full consciousness of the 


nature of his “art brought forth by intoxica- 
tion”; he was always capable of emphasizing 
the meaning and the importance of technique ; 
he kept a clear recognition of the Parnassian 
principles of art in their broadest meaning, 





and was ever able to demonstrate with power 
the high value of the inner rhythm of all 
poetry. Poe’s well-known dissection of “The 
Raven” disconcerts his follower not at all. 
He had created “a work of art so clean, so 
finished, that he could risk such a step.” He 
could well afford to speak with “such candor” 
of literary labor, of the craftsman’s work. 
We may learn from Poe that “godlike intox- 
ication alone does not create an absolute work 
of art,—that the despised technique, 
the reflection and polishing, the weighing and 
filing, are quite as indispensable for its per- 
fection.” In consequence, “Poe’s value as a 
poet has not at any time been greater than in 
our own.” 

Well, what is to be done? What force 
majeure will make the Anglo-Saxon world ac- 
cept outside valuations of its poets against 
its will? What power can make England feel 
and appraise Byron as the Continent feels 
and appraises him? What expenditure of 
worshipful eloquence will cause America to 
value Poe as he is valued to-day by certain 
critics of France and Germany? We know, 
better than any foreigner can tell us, the 
shades of value involved in the moulding of 
English words into English sentences. We 
know better than any outside enthusiast, rapt 
in art for art’s sake, the value of the spiritual 
pabulum available for us in a given career 
and in its general message. We have our own 
particular scent for the detrimental, for the 
slightly meretricious. We do not exactly 
warm to Herr Ewers when he declares himself 
happy in being a German, because “Ger- 
many’s great men were permitted to be im- 
moral—that is, not quite as moral as the good 
middle class and the priests” ; or when he adds 
that the German knows that Goethe “was not 
so very moral,” yet “does not take that fact 
too much to heart.” Nor do we quite rise 
to our author when he announces that “later 
investigation” has rehabilitated Byron, so that 
he can now be aecepted as “moral” and there- 
fore be read by the hypocritical English. Nor 
do we relish his prophecy that Oscar Wilde 
will presently be put through the same 
process. Nor do we quite apprehend how 
Poe’s one personal failing, or weakness, 
should cause him to be dragged so summarily 
into Herr Ewers’s improvised court of “moral- 
ity.” Poe assuredly was, as our author him- 
self is made to declare, “a gentleman from 
top to toe,” albeit a peculiarly unfortunate 
one; and we are not at all certain that this 
new friend of his—whom, the more we linger 
on him, the less, on general grounds, we like 
—has made the misfortune of our poet and 
gentleman appreciably less. 

Henry B. Fier. 
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The Celt and Some Irishmen 


THE CELT AND THE WorLD: A study of the re- 
lation of Celt and Teuton in history. By Shane 
Leslie. (Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.25.) 

“A.E.” By Darrell Figgis. (Frederick A. 

Stokes Co.; $1.) 

GrorcE Moore. By Susan Mitchell. (Dodd, 

Mead & Co.; $1.) 

“The Celt and the World” is not a study 
of Celtic history, nor is it an estimate of 
Celtic achievement : it is an essay on European 
development from an unusual angle—from 
the angle of a student who remains rather 
aloof from the achievements of the two In- 
perial branches of the Teutonic stock—the 
German and the Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Leslie’s 
ideal of European union is one from which 
Europe seems to have decisively departed— 
a union under the Presidency of Pope and 
Emperor. He would have Europe subscribe 
to a secular Athanasian creed in which this 
declaration would be made with emphasis: 
“Not three Emperors but one Emperor.” 

He aims at showing us history by lightning 
flashes: “When European nations partook of 
the apple of discord they threw the core to 
Ireland, whose children’s teeth were set on 
edge thereby.” The book has epigrams a- 
plenty. Many are excellent; notably the one 
that brings the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion together—“The children of the Church 
ate nakedly of the tree of beauty, and in hor- 
ror of the Rome of the Borgia and the Medici 
the northern folk made themselves the 
breeches of Puritanism.” A few of the epi- 
grams are strained. Of Barbarossa, who died 
an Aryan death in the field against the Mo- 
hammedan, he says: “He would have been 
surprised had he wakened recently to find 
himself probably a Pasha and the Ottomans 
indistinct from the Ottonides.” Mr. Leslie 
shows another power besides that of epigram- 
making ; many pages in the book, notably the 
last ones, have real eloquence. 

Like too many Celtophobes and Celtophiles, 
Mr. Leslie is disposed to look on the Celt as 
a creature in the inane. After all, the Celt 
had and has an environment, geographical, 
economic, and institutional, and this environ- 
ment has reacted wpon his character. Are 
not many of the social and mental qualities 
of the Irish Celt due to the fact that the Irish 
population remained in the pastoral stage at 
a time when other West European peoples had 
become peasants in the true sense—tillers of 
the soil? And was not such a condition due 
to the fact that Ireland was poor as a grain- 
growing and rich as a grazing country? Her 
geographical position meant isolation and 
isolation meant military unpreparedness. The 








Normans overran Ireland, not because the 
Teutonic mixture made the Normans a con- 
quering race, not because the Irish Celts were 
destined never to conquer, but because the 
man in armor with the lance in his hands and 
the castle behind him represented the best 
munitioning of his day. The isolated Irish 
Celt still fought in his saffron tunic with the 
sword or spear in his hand. But as soon 
as the Irish Celts took up the new armaments, 
they beat the Normans back—and this the 
Teutonic Saxons failed to do. It would have 
been worth Mr. Leslie’s while to devote 
some paragraphs to “The Wars of Turlough,” 
that heroic piece of clan history which relates 
how Turlough O’Brien expelled the Normans 
from Thomond, his ancient patrimony. 

But unless the Celt wishes to remain a 
bundle of abstract qualities to outsiders, he 
will have to write his own history, showing 
his struggle for a culture and a competence 
and his own manful fight in a world becoming 
increasingly Teutonic. And, in addition, he 
will have to make a more complete presenta- 
tion of his life in literature. When these 
things are done, we shall find fewer intriguing 
phrases about the Celt. Then maybe the 
Teutons will find that he is a man and a 
brother—even an elder brother. 

“The Celt and the World” has to do with 
the world just as much as it has to do with the 
Celt. It has to do with the world which, for 
Mr. Leslie, is Europe, “Aryaland,” an Arya- 
land whose existence has always been threat- 
ened by great and dangerous Asia. Now that 
the dominant Aryan people, the Teutonic, are 
wasting themselves in fratricidal conflict, the 
menace of Asia becomes more positive, more 
immediate. That is the thesis of “The Celt 
and the World.” Mr. Leslie sees in the 
various actions of the world war a supreme 
plot: a struggle to determine which of the 
two branches of the Teutonic family is to rule 
the waterways of a planet that is more ocean 
than land. The world will rest long and well 
after such striving,—for it can afford an epic 
only once in a millennium. 

We should have liked to find in “The Celt 
and the World” a chapter or two more. One 
on the re-discovery in Europe of the Celtic 
language and literature would have been very 
much in place. Did not the names of d’Arbois 
de Jourainville in France, of Nigra and 
Ascoli in Italy, and of Zeuss, Zimmer, Win- 
disch, and Kuno Meyer in Germany move 
Mr. Leslie? Zeuss’s “Grammatica Celtica,” 
published in 1853, laid the foundations for 
Celtic scholarship, and the great John O’Don- 
ovan wrote of its author: “Ireland ought not 
to think of him without gratitude, for the 
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Irish nation has had no nobler gift bestowed 
upon it by any continental author for cen- 
turies back than the work which he has written 
on its language.” The names of Zimmer, 
Windisch, and Kuno Meyer have been more 
reverenced for the past twenty years in Ire- 
land than the names of any other foreigners. 
Indeed, Kuno Meyer was treated as a royal 
personage during his visits to the country. 
The acknowledgments which the German 
scholars made of Europe’s debt to Irish cul- 
ture went a long way to set up a resistant to 
anti-German feeling on one side of the Irish 
Sea. 

While “The Celt and the World” has much 
to do with what is past, the fact that an Irish 
publisher has initiated a series of lives of 
“Irishmen of To-day” is a reminder that Ire- 
land’s strongest interest is in what is here and 
now. The latest pair of biographies have for 
their subjects George W. Russell (“A.E.”) 
and George Moore. “A.E.” is the greatest 
and most hopeful figure in modern Ireland. 
He essays no less than the creation of a new 
social order. Thomas Carlyle and John 
Ruskin made some such attempt in the Eng- 
land of two generations ago. But neither 
Carlyle nor Ruskin had his hands upon the 
practical thing, and in England of two gen- 
erations ago the mould was so fixed that it was 
impossible to break it up. “A.E.’s” hands 
are on the practical thing. And in Ireland 
there are many moulds, all little and some 
of them cracked, and it is possible to break 
a few of them up. “A.E.” is a poet, a painter, 
and an economist. But he is first and last a 
mystic, and for him men are actually children 
of God. Why should the children’ of God be 
degraded and enslaved by stupid economic 
conditions? “A.E.” has left his meditations 
to discover an economic state that would be 
less degrading and less enslaving. He has 
become the prophet of coéperation, and not 
only the prophet of the movement but one of 
its actual directors. “A.E.” has his hands 
on the plough that is turning up a new and 
prosperous furrow in the old soil of Ireland. 
The account of his activities presented here 
is written by one who also has his hands on 
the plough. Darrell Figgis’s monograph is 
not detached: its great value is that it has 
come out of actual communings with “A.E.” 
and out of the writer’s own meditations on the 
problem of Irish reconstruction. 

It was a good thought to get a woman to 
write her version of George Moore. It is 
probably truer than a man’s would have been, 
for George Moore is a ladies’ man in the 
sense that some women can understand him 
better than any man could. Miss Mitchell’s 


witty biography makes a delightful portrait 
of that much-studied man. One of the most 
delightful things in the portrait is that she 
makes very little of the much-advertised 
wicked features. She refuses to take them 
seriously. She sees her hero as a fundamen- 
tally respectable, fundamentally pious West 
of Ireland gentleman. He has not got through 
with a certain boyish naughtiness, but he is 
good at heart and in soul. A kindly and 
considerate George Moore! *Tis a new por- 
trait indeed, but his friends—and what living 
author has more friends?—will be delighted 
to possess it. Perhaps they have already sus- 
pected that the blond hair and the pink cheeks 
were the outward and visible signs of a not 
too guileful soul. 
Papraic CoLuM. 





Political Pluralism 

STUDIES IN THE PROBLEM OF SOVEREIGNTY. By 

Harold J. Laski. (Yale University Press; 

$2.50.) 

“Some would warn us that in future the less 
we say about a supralegal, suprajural 
plenitude of power concentrated in a single 
point at Westminster—concentrated in one 
single organ of an increasingly complex 
commonwealth—the better for that common- 
wealth.” So wrote Maitland in the incom- 
parable introduction to his translation of a 
part of Gierke’s “Deutsche Genossenschafts- 
recht.” 

The essays collected in this volume are an- 
other such warning, aimed to show that the 
attempt to translate such a “plenitude of 
power” into action has in fact not been in- 
variably successful. Not always has victory 
lain with the state when such an exercise of 
power on its part has brought it into real 
conflict with fundamental aims, beliefs, or 
loyalties of great bodies of earnest men joined 
together in societates by the very cohesive 
force of these common aspirations or ideals. 
The struggle then becomes in reality a com- 
petition for the loyalty and support of the 
same individuals, members at once of the 
societas and of the societas societatum which 
we call the state. Such individuals are then 
likely to find themselves in somewhat the em- 
barrassing position of a medieval English 
feudal tenant whose immediate overlord had 
revolted against the king; and a decision in 
favor of the state now is no more a foregone 
conclusion than was one for the king eight 
centuries ago. If these things are historical 
facts, then any satisfactory theory of sov- 
ereignty must reckon with them. That they 
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are facts, Mr. Laski proceeds with a sure hand 
to show. 

His examples are in the main drawn, as 
one might expect, from the modern history 
of the relations between states and churches. 
The first is the case of the Disruption of the 
Seottish Church in 1843. The Scottish Pres- 
byterians, it is true, were in the beginning 
wholly committed to the ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism of Calvin, but before the sixteenth cen- 
tury was out the exigencies of the case had 
driven them to the later Presbyterian theory 
of the two kingdoms. “There are,” declared 
Melville, “two kings and two kingdoms in 
Scotland, that is King James the head of the 
Commonwealth, and there is Christ Jesus the 
King of the Church.” This Mr. Laski truly 
regards as “the special contribution of Pres- 
byterianism to the theory of political free- 
dom.” 

The theory lost none of its force in the 
centuries following. Its vitality is vividly 
illustrated by the compromise reached by Wil- 
liam III’s commissioner and the moderator 
of the first General Assembly after the Rev- 
olution and followed ever since, under which, 
at the end of each General Assembly, a day 
is by agreement appointed for the meeting of 
the next year, by the Royal Commissioner 
“in the name of the king,” and by the moder- 
ator “in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
The incompatibility of this theory with that 
of the absolutism of the state is the explana- 
tion of the Disruption of 1843. Dr. Chalmers 
and his followers were, in the words of the 
author, “fighting a State which had taken 
over bodily the principles and ideals of the 
medieval theocracy.” “The real head and 
centre of the whole problem was thus the 
theory of parliamentary sovereignty.” It is 
impossible, after following Mr. Laski’s clear 
and convincing account of the crisis, to escape 
his explanation of its cause. 

The chapters on the political theory of the 
Oxford Movement and of the Catholie Re- 
vival of the nineteenth century are both 
sympathetic and keen, and they are the best 
chapters in the book. 

A key to the Oxford Movement is to be 
found in Newman’s frank avowal in the 
“Apologia,” where he describes his Conti- 
nental tour of 1832-3. 

It was the success of the Liberal cause which 
fretted me inwardly. I became fierce against its 
instruments and its manifestations. A French vessel 
was at Algiers; I would not even look at the tri- 
colour. On my return, though forced to stop twenty- 
four hours at Paris, I kept indoors the whole time, 


and all that I saw of that beautiful city was what 
I saw from the Diligence. 


“The State,” says Mr. Laski, “had become 
non-Anglican, or, as they [the Tractarians] 


would have said, non-Christian, and they 
could not submit to a reform they knew to be 
inevitable at the hands of men whose doctrines 
they abhorred. It is clearly against a 
presumed supremacy of the State over the 
Church that protest is made; and it is this 
which constitutes the key to the political 
theory of Tractarianism.” Against the theory 
that the Church “is bound by the law of the 
State, and its ministers bound to 
conform to that law,” the Tractarians as- 
serted the inherent rights of the church as a 
society of believers. Perforce they realized, 
as Mr. Laski says, “that the time for a world- 
church had passed away,” and thus they were 
driven to a definition of the church and found 
“that to define its identity was to assert its 
exclusiveness.” “The whole foundation of 
Tractarianism,” he acutely remarks, lies in the 
fact “that the body of believers can no longer 
be identified with the nation as a whole.” The 
Reformation had decided the battle in favor 
of the state, but to the Tractarians this se- 
cured for it “rather independence than sov- 
ereignty,” and all assertions of sovereignty, 
“the Church could still, and does still chal- 
lenge.” “We might not hold . . . for 
ourselves that the State is a church-maker as 
the Earl of Warwick was a kingmaker,” wrote 
Gladstone in 1844. “Tractarianism is essen- 
tially the plea of the corporate body which is 
distinct from the State to a separate and free 
existence.” 

For Catholics the problem was practically 
the same as for Tractarians, but the difficulty 
was increased many-fold, on one side by the 
recollection in England of the Counter-Re- 
formation, and on the other by the growth of 
ultramontanism and an apparent revival of 
the claims of the medieval Papacy. 

A liberal Catholic like Lord Acton might 
indeed regard the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land as virtually “a voluntary and dissenting 
sect,” but the legitimate demands of English 
Catholics for religious freedom and the re- 
moval of the intolerable disabilities retained 
by English bigotry were undoubtedly made 
immeasurably more difficult of attainment by 
the Catholic reaction, and it could not have 
been otherwise. It seems a little too strong to 
say in this connection that “Mr. Gladstone 
was fighting a shadow.” It was the great 
misfortune of English Catholics that while 
fighting for their rights against one Austinian 
sovereign they were forced to acknowledge 
another. 

The main portion of the book closes with 
a comparison of the theories of Bismarck and 
De Maistre. 
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Where De Maistre discusses the Papacy, Bismarck 
is discussing the German Empire. Otherwise, at 
bottom, the thought is essentially the same. ° 
Each saw in a world of individualisation the guar- 
antee of disruption and evolved a theory to secure 
its suppression. Each saw truth as one and 
therefore doubted the rightness of a sovereignty that 
was either fallible or divisible. 

The Appendix contains two notes, on the 
relation of sovereignty to federalism and to 
centralization. 

Throughout, the style is as incisive and 
clear as the temper is judicial, and everywhere 
sympathy is combined with a rare detachment. 

These discussions have a real unity. They 
are so many illustrations of the failure of 
Austinianism to meet the facts of life. In 
the older attacks on this theory the approach 
was usually made from the rights of the in- 
dividual alone. Here the advance is through 
the rights of individuals in combination; 
through a recognition of the existence in the 
resulting group of a personality real in the 
English, even if not in the Roman, sense — a 
personality, moreover, which owes none of this 
reality to the creation or even to the assent of 
the state; and, finally, through the assertion 


of the right, inhering in this group personal- 
ity, to its own life and to the performance of 
the functions necessary and incident to that 
life —a right which the state has not given 


and may not take away. The influence of 
Gierke, Maitland, and Figgis is apparent. 

The inability of Austinianism to withstand 
such an assault is becoming more obvious 
every day. It is an atomistic theory applic- 
able only tm vacuo, and out of touch with 
reality; a theory which presupposes a chasm 
between the governor and the governed whose 
existence every development of representative 
institutions tends further to disprove. 

It may be a little premature here to discuss 
the positive side of Mr. Laski’s political 
theory, as he promises “a more constructive 
discussion” for future publication, but an ob- 
servation or two may be risked. The true 
meaning of sovereignty, he says, lies “not 
in the coercive power possessed by its in- 
strument, but in the fused good-will for which 
it stands. Law clearly is not a com- 
mand. It is simply a rule of convenience. 
Its goodness consists in its consequences. It 
has to prove itself. The will of the 
State obtains pre-eminence over the wills of 
other groups exactly to the point where it is 
interpreted with sufficient wisdom to obtain 
general acceptance, and no further. It is a 
will to some extent competing with other 
wills, and Darwin-wise, surviving only by 
its ability to cope with its environment. 
Your sovereign obtains what obedience he can, 
and it seems to be admitted that the judgment, 


or the conscience, of men, is in truth the 
actual arbiter of events. The sov- 
ereignty of the State will pass, as the divine 
right of kings has had its day. It has been 
no more than a sword forged in one of the 
mightiest of political conflicts. It has been a 
victorious sword but it must be replaced by 
newer weapons.” 

The societas may thus be recognized as a 
person with rights, and the newer and more 
vivid recognition of this must greatly influ- 
ence political philesophy, but the real ques- 
tion of importance in the future is likely to 
be whether these juristische Personen merely 
take their places as subjects of the state beside 
natural persons, or whether we must now 
consider the latter as completely merged in 
the former, with no residue of personality 
with which a superior power could be in direct 
relation. Are we returning entirely to the 
feudal idea of mediacy, or shall we still have 
a place left in our system for Unmittelbarkeit, 
for an individual unconnected with these 
groups, if such an individual can be imag- 
ined? This theory teaches us that the in- 
dividual’s relations to the state may not be 
immediate. The important question is: 
Must it not? Can we never again speak of 
“Man versus the State”; must we think only 
of “the Group versus the State”? Have we 
already passed, as Maitland predicted we 
might, from status, through contract, to some- 
thing beyond ? 

Mr. Laski has not explicitly dealt with 
these things, but in his view the individual 
seems still to be seen lurking behind the cor- 
poration if not advancing beside it. _ He is 
still “the actual arbiter of events.” 

Thus the group will is a medium, but the 
actual outcome in a contest of other group 
wills with that of the state must at bottom be 
determined by the deliberate choice of in- 
dividuals whose hearts are torn between the 
conflicting demands of their immediate 
societas and of the societas sociatatum. In 
the last analysis, then, Mr. Laski’s seems a 
theory, in its reaction against absolutism, lean- 
ing markedly toward philosophic pluralism if 
not political individualism; and of individ- 
ualism Huxley long ago remarked, “An- 
archy is the logical outcome.” Such 
an outcome if inevitable would be fatal, not 
because theoretical anarchy is evil, but only 
because it is untrue to the facts of everyday 
life. The outcome, however, is not quite in- 
evitable, because the individual here posited 
may not be the individual in isolation, a sort 
of political Robinson Crusoe, of whom Hobbes 
and Locke had a vision, standing shivering 
on the threshold of the state, or even of 
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society, while he weighed in his mind the 
terms on which he might come in—a concep- 
tion of the individual which, it is much to be 
feared, did not entirely disappear along with 
the compact theory. Rather, our individ- 
ual seems to be, as T. H. Green says, “a self- 
determining subject, conscious of itself as one 
among other such subjects, and of its relation 
to them as making it what it is.” He may, 
therefore, without danger, be admitted to 
have inherent rights, and rights even against 
the state, for “a right to act un- 
socially,—to act otherwise than as belonging 
to a society of which each member keeps the 
exercise of his powers within the limits nec- 
essary to the like exercise by all the members, 
—is a contradiction.” For such an individ- 
ual, “under certain conditions there might be 
a duty of resistance to sovereign power.” If 
so, it is hard to see any guide for him other 
than his own private judgment as to the social 
or unsocial nature of his resistance. And, 
it should be added, the norms of individual 
morality as interpreted by private judgment 
must also be the guide, and the sole guide, for 
state as well as for individual action, or the 
abyss will yawn for us as it already yawns 
for others. 

But, on the. other hand, as Mr. Barker has 
lately cautioned us, “the State and its institu- 
tions are with us, and we must make the best 
of them”; it “will still remain a necessary 
adjusting force” ; and the mind will not with- 
out a struggle throw away entirely occasional 
dreams of a synthesis wide and deep enough 
to embrace both the rights of the individual, 
which we dare not deny, and the majesty of 
the great Commonwealth, which claims the 
allegiance of us all. A perfect theory would 
do both, but none such has ever been found. 
All alike have been partial and transitory 
because they but reflected political conditions 
which were local or temporary. Certainly 
Austinianism, the real child of despotism, is 
the very last of these that we could safely ac- 
cept. There may be comfort, or there may be 
discouragement, in the thought that civiliza- 
tion has gone on for centuries with this world- 
old question constantly under debate in some 
sphere or other but never settled—the ques- 
tion of free-will and determinism. “Politics, 
as a science, is not older than astronomy ; but 
though the subject-matter of the latter is 
vastly less complex than that of the former, 
the theory of the moon’s motions is not quite 
settled yet.” “I am apt to enter- 
tain a suspicion,” confesses Hume, “that the 
world is still too young to fix many general 
truths in politics, which will remain true to 
the latest posterity.” C. H. McIuwar. 


Some Experiments in American 
Drama 


THE SyMPpHONY Pay. By Jennette Lee. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons; $1.) 

My Lapy’s Dress. By Edward Knoblauch. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.; 75 cts.) 

PLAYS OF THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 
By Theodore Dreiser. (John Lane Co.; $1.25.) 
PLays FoR SMALL Staces. By Mary Aldis. 
(Duffield & Co.; $1.25.) 


CONFESSIONAL, and other one-act plays. By 

Percival Wilde. (Henry Holt & Co.; $1.20.) 

In a period of wide and growing interest 
in the drama, like the present, it is natural 
that all sorts of experiments should be made. 
Most of these bristling shoots and suckers will 
doubtless be pruned away by time, but some 
of them may develop into vigorous fruit-bear- 
ing branches; and whether they do so or not, 
their existence is evidence of vitality in the 
parent tree. Some of the most interesting of 
these experiments deal with the one-act play. 
Mrs. Lee and Mr. Knoblauch, for instance, 
have tried in different ways to unify a group 
of one-act plays. 

Mrs. Lee’s idea is that out of the popularity 
of one-act plays there may be developed a new 
dramatic form, more flexible and more ex: 
pressive of modern life than the long play 
which tells a single story, and related to the 
Shakespearean play as the symphony is re- 
lated to the fugue. “Why,” she asks, “should 
there not be such a thing as a Symphony 
Play, a play made up of one-act plays—three 
or four of them, or even five so re- 
lated in color and tone and progressive mean- 
ing that together they would form a perfect 
whole?” The theme which she has chosen 
is the power of sympathy or sympathetic un- 
derstanding. This is presented in four plays, 
entirely distinct in setting and characters, 
but resembling one another in that all are 
unreal and strongly flavored with a rather 
saccharine sentiment. In each the central 
figure is a gentle person of overflowing sym- 
pathy. The second and third pieces, “The 
Mother” and “The Brother,” are better than 
the rest; but none of them shows unusual 
power. By the time the reader has finished 
the last, he will feel decidedly nauseated, un- 
less his appetite for candy is sturdier than 
mine. Mrs. Lee’s idea of a new dramatic form 
may turn out to be fruitful; but she is ap- 
parently not the person to prove its value. 

A much more successful experiment in the 
same direction is Mr. Edward Knoblauch’s 
“My Lady’s Dress.” (On the ground of his 
birth we may claim Mr. Knoblauch as an 
American, though he has lived mostly 
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abroad.) In this, no less than seven little 
plays are included within the “frame” prov- 
ided by the first and last scenes. These short 
pieces range in scene from London to Siberia, 
and in time from 1660 to the present. They 
are related by the fact that they are parts 
of a dream, presenting incidents connected 
with the materials, making, or marketing of 
the dress; on the stage, also, by the fact that 
the chief réles in each are played by the lead- 
ing actors in the “frame” scenes. The play 
thus gives to these actors an unusual oppor- 
tunity to prove their versatility, and to the 
audience an unusual opportunity to enjoy it. 
This no doubt contributed to the success of 
the play in the theatre; but it has more sub- 
stantial merits. The little plays are remark- 
ably compact and skilfully constructed; and 
their moods, varying from lively comedy 
through pathos to tragedy, are so arranged 
as to heighten each other by contrast, and also 
to lead up to an effective climax in the two- 
scene piece in Act III. The play furnishes 
much stronger evidence of the value of Mrs. 
Lee’s idea than she has been able to present 
herself, and in composition it apparently ante- 
dates “The Symphony Play” by about two 
years. After all, it is the man who has thor- 
oughly learned his trade who can afford to 
make experiments. Mr. Knoblauch had al- 
ready proved himself a successful pioneer in 
“Kismet” and “Milestones,” and his future 
work will be worth watching. 

Mr. Dreiser’s “Plays of the Natural and 
Supernatural” are experiments in closet 
drama, frankly intended merely for reading. 
Of the seven one-act plays, only two—the first 
and the last—could possibly be presented on 
the stage. The last, “Old Ragpicker,” is a 
vigorously drawn sketch of an old derelict 
whose mind has nearly gone. There is no 
action, but the central figure has both pathos 
and power; in the hands of a great actor it 
would be profoundly impressive. But the 
first piece, “The Girl in the Coffin,” is dram- 
atically by far the best thing in the volume. 
With slight modifications and cuts, it would 
go admirably in the theatre. The scene is the 
parlor of a workingman’s house, where the 
daughter lies in her coffin. The admirably 
realistic talk of the neighbor-women gives us 
the exposition; they suspect a reason for the 
girl’s death which the family wish to conceal, 
and they have come to the house to see what 
they can find out, and also to persuade the 
father, William Magnet, to address a meeting 
of striking factory workers. His influence is 
needed to assure the success of the strike. 
He not only refuses them but invites them 
to leave the house. His talk with the old 





housekeeper shows that he knows the cause 
of his daughter’s death, but is agonized by 
the thought that he cannot find out who 
is the guilty man. At last his friend John 
Ferguson, a famous strike leader who has 
come to the town to take charge of the 
strike, persuades him to put aside his grief 
and wrath and speak to the workers. During 
this scene the audience slowly perceives that 
Ferguson is the lover responsible for the 
girl’s death—the man whom Magnet’s sole 
desire is to kill. Magnet himself, Ferguson, 
and Mrs. Littig, the old woman who alone has 
had the confidence of the dying girl and keeps 
it, are all powerfully and vividly drawn. The 
reader does not sympathize with Ferguson, as 
Mr. Dreiser seems to intend that he should, 
but this only increases the terrible ironic 
force of the play. 

The four plays of the supernatural, and one, 
“The Light in the Window,” which has no 
supernatural element, all make use of a device 
which, so far as I know, is new even in closet 
drama, and which is a source of fatal weak- 
ness. From speech to speech, Mr. Dreiser 
shifts his scene; with one speech we are in a 
comfortable drawing room; with the next, on 
the street outside listening to the talk of 
passers-by. Or with one speech we may be in 
Mrs. Delavan’s kitchen, with the next in the 
front yard, and with the next on the engine 
of the fast mail, a hundred miles away. Asa 
group these plays, even for reading, are not 
successful. They deal for the most part with 
material not really dramatic, and the kaleido- 
scopic shifts of scene are a weariness to the 
mind. Yet none of them is quite devoid of 
power, and two, “The Blue Sphere” and “In 
the Dark,” have considerable imaginative ap- 
peal. These five plays invite, and to some ex- 
tent deserve, ridicule; but however cheaply 
they are estimated, a volume which contains 
“Old Ragpicker” and “The Girl in the Coffin” 
is not negligible. 

Mrs. Aldis’s “Plays for Small Stages” were 
written for one of the most successful of our 
small amateur theatres, “The Playhouse” at 
Lake Forest, Illinois, and acted there by an 
amateur company. The short preface by the 
author contains some excellent hints for ama- 
teurs. “We generally try to give our audience 
something they have not heard before, and 
seek plays in which the expressed word, the 
mental attitude and the interplay of char- 
acter are of more importance than the phys- 
ieal action. Here if anywhere, although such- 
plays may seem difficult, lies the amateur’s 
opportunity.” The plays illustrate this prin- 
ciple; they all depend mainly on character 
interest. Two, “The Drama Class of 
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Tankaha” and “Temperament,” are lively 
burlesques. “Mrs. Pat and the Law” is a 
eomedy of low life, on rather conventional 
lines. The others, “Extreme Unction” and 
“The Letter,” are serious character studies. 
Perhaps they are all more remarkable for 
promise than for accomplishment, but they 
are written with sincerity and gusto and are 
well worth reading. “Extreme Unction,” in 
which a doctor administers an unusual kind 
of consolation to a dying girl of the streets, 
is the strongest. In “The Letter” an interest- 
ing situation is spoiled by a weak and tricky 
conclusion. Whatever the shortcomings of 
such plays, this kind of amateur experimenta- 
tion in which along with plenty of fun there 
is a serious attempt to present and interpret 
character, offers much hope for the future of 
our drama. 

Cleverer and a good deal more superficial 
are the one-act plays in Mr. Percival Wilde’s 
second volume, “Confessional.” They are gen- 
erally well-constructed and briskly written; 
but they are likely to owe their point to a 
falsifying of human nature. In “Confes- 
sional,” for instance, the Baldwins, mother, 
daughter, and son, are waiting for Mr. Bald- 
win’s return from an interview with his em- 
ployer, a bank president who has just been 
detected in peculation. They fear that Mr. 
Baldwin may be involved. When he returns 
and tells them that he has just refused an offer 
of $100,000 to save his employer by keeping 
still—forgetting one or two things at the trial 
—they all criticize him for not taking the 
money, and he, a man proud of his integrity, 
admits that he has refused it merely for fear 
of their censure! He has practicaily decided 
to take it when another bank president prov- 
identially appears and offers him a position, 
saying that Baldwin’s former employer, in 
despair of corrupting him, has confessed. In 
“The Villain of the Piece” and “A Question 
of Morality” the characters are just as unreal, 
though the latter is saved by the fact that it 
is not much more than a bit of fooling and by 
the cleverness of its dialogue. The other 
plays, tainted to a less degree by the same 
unreality, are dramatically weaker. In his 
preface Mr. Wilde sums up his theory as fol- 
lows: “A single effect an instanta- 
neous arrest of attention, a continued grasp, 
and relinquishment only after the curtain has 
fallen crisis interpreted by emo- 
tion.” This ideal is excellent as far as it goes, 
and Mr. Wilde often realizes it; but there is 
something lacking in the theory as in the 
plays. What that something is can be seen 
by anyone who will read “According to Dar- 
win,” which is perhaps Mr. Wilde’s nearest 


approach to reality, and then Mr. Dreiser’s 
“The Girl in the Coffin” or Mrs. Aldis’s 
“Extreme Unction.” Without real human 
character a first-rate one-act play is as im- 
possible as a first-rate play of any kind. Some 
time ago, in reviewing Mr. Wilde’s first vol- 
ume of plays in THe Dist, I pointed out this 
defect; it is more conspicuous in “Confes- 
sional” than in the earlier volume. Mr. Wilde, 
in his preface, is very severe upon closet 
drama, but the most extravagantly unactable 
of Mr. Dreiser’s plays has this sense of reality 
in character which Mr. Wilde’s plays lack, 
and without which the wittiest and best con- 
structed piece is but a tinkling cymbal. 


Homer E. Woopsrince. 








Kipling and Conrad 


A Diversity oF CREATURES. By Rudyard Kip- 

ling. (Doubleday, Page & Co.; $1.50.) 

THe SHapow Line. By Joseph Conrad. 

bleday, Page & Co.; $1.35.) 

Kipling’s new volume of short-stories is the 
first work of fiction that he has published in 
nearly seven years. I had promised myself to 
approach it as if I did not know the author, as 
if it were an unheralded wonder to be discov- 
ered and enjoyed, or a book unimportant in 
itself, to be dismissed and forgotten. I wanted 
to avoid the wearisomely familiar question 
whether Kipling had not ceased to be at his 
best before he was forty. But the question 
refuses to be warded off. Well then, one an- 
swer is that he is his own only rival ; the good 
qualities of these stories are peculiar to his 
genius. For thirty years his special mastery, 
powerfully announced at the brilliant begin- 
ning, has remained exclusively his, and no one 
else has surpassed him or even learned fairly 
to resemble him in kind. The best stories in 
this volume are Kipling all over. And I do 
not mean “all over again.” It is only the 
poorer stories that seem repetitive, and the 
earlier exemplars which they recall to the 
reader’s memory are not the best of the great 
young Kipling. 

One of the poems which serve as epilogues 
to the stories is called ‘‘The Fabulists.’’ It 
begins : 

When all the world would have a matter hid, 

Since Truth is seldom friend to any crowd, 
Men write in fable, as old Aesop did, 

Jesting at that which none will name aloud. 
And this they needs must do, or it will fall 
Unless they please they are not heard at all. 

Kipling has been a fabulist since the earliest 
Indian tales in which Hindoos uttered the 
parabolic wisdom of the East. And in many 
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or in no-man’s-land, the concealed theme is 
a political argument. The first story in the 
present volume, ‘‘As Easy as A. B. C.,”’ is a 
prophetic fable, forecasting in pseudo-scien- 
tific terms the time described in “With the 
Night Mail,” when the air shall be full of 
ships and the world shall be controlled by 
strange new physical forces. The point of 
the fable seems to be the failure of the Peo- 
ple, the death of Democracy, and the enfeeble- 
ment of the race. This pessimistic vision, 
in contrast with Wells’s triumphantly demo- 
cratic futures, is a sign, deeper than any de- 
cline of invention or narrative art, of the 
passing of Kipling’s youth. Though one 
should not bear too heavily on the theme of 
a fanciful tale, the fabulist avowedly veils in 
his fiction what he conceives to be an intel- 
lectual Truth, and it is fair to consider the 
point of Kipling’s parable in and for itself. 
So considered, that point, that idea, marks 
the development or the degeneration of Kip- 
ling from the democratic interpreter of all 
manner of men, white, yellow, and brown, 
through a period of truculent imperialism, to 
the conservatism of premature senility. 

**Senility’’ is a permissible word only in 
relation to Kipling’s social ideas and only 
against the memory of his youth, of the amaz- 
ing ‘nineties when he was the god of all the 
other young men in the world and we vainly 
strove to catch the secret of his power. His 
old vigor of phrase is undiminished, both the 
vigor which is beauty and the vigor which is 
brutality. He still has the trick of making 
all his characters, boys and men, even women, 
shoot rough, snappy Kiplingese phrases, 
which instead of having the effect of untruth 
to a diversity of creatures, somehow seem 
natural and give them all a blustering vital- 
ity. The energetic prose is still there, an un- 
attainable model for a generation of writers 
who have been encouraged to put “punch” 
into their style. 

The verse is not unattainable; since Kip- 
ling taught us how, any of us could have done 
it. The necromantice line is lacking. One 
poem is effective. It follows a crudely comic 
story called “The Honors of War” in which 
some young officers engage in sophomoric 
horse-play ; it is not funny and it is not meant 
to be funny, for the poem that fills the silence 
after that rowdy laughter has ceased turns 
it all to poignant tragedy: “These were our 
children who died for our lands; they were 
dear in our sight.” ; 

I have been teased by a question which I 
cannot answer; perhaps it is unanswerable, 
but it is none the less interesting. Is an 
artist born with just so many strokes in him? 


If he matures early, as Kipling did, and 
bunches his hits in his twenties and thirties, 
does he draw on an initially limited number 
of strokes, exhaust an inborn, predetermined 
amount of energy? Is that an explanation 
of the fact, or a way of putting the fact, that 
some men become “written out,” others 
spread their real strokes over a long life, 
others begin late and maintain their highest 
level of achievement into old age? The poets 
usually begin young; certainly if a man has 
not written good verses before he is thirty 
he may be sure that his hand is not meant 
for the lyre. Writers of prose may begin late. 
The case of William De Morgan was so ex- 
ceptional that journalists took pleasure in 
adding to his years, to make him, as they 
would say, “more unique.” That normal, 
steady craftsman, Trollope, was about forty 
when he published “The Warden,” which was 
not his first novel but was the first to show 
the qualities which remained characteristic 
of him to the end. 

Joseph Conrad was well over thirty before 
he began “Almayer’s Folly.” Until then, as 
he charmingly says in “A Personal Record,” 
“the ambition of being an author had never 
turned up among those gracious imaginary 
existences one creates fondly for oneself at 
times in the stillness and immobility of a day 
dream.” In the twenty years since the “in- 
explicable event” of his first book the weath- 
ered seaman, who left the sea to enter upon 
what he calls “the career of the most unlit- 
erary of writers,” has come to be acknowl- 
edged, acclaimed by his fellow artists as the 
chief figure in contemporaneous English 
prose. 

The form is prose. “The Shadow Line” is 
simply the story of the terrible experience 
of a young captain; his first command, a 
fever-stricken ship, is becalmed; when she 
staggers into port, the captain has crossed the 
iine from youth to manhood. In point of 
length, method, interest, it groups with “Ty- 
phoon,” an extended episode somewhere be- 
tween a short-story and a novel. Like 
“Typhoon” and other stories of the sea by 
Conrad, it contains within the prose form 
qualities which make it in effect as truly a 
poem as “The Ancient Mariner.” , 

Conrad is a poet of the sea. On land his 
people move amid the sturdy actualities of 
life that can be comprehended in unmagical 
terms. However subtly he unfolds the char- 
acters of men, with whatever skill he con- 
trives the adventures, accidents, destinies of 
terrene humanity, however perfectly his 
phrases are suited to all occasions, always the 
daylight actualities ashore, even on strange 
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wild shores, remain on the hither side of 
that vague line beyond which is more than 
mystery, more than romance—poetry. When 
the ship is out of sight of land, the line is 
crossed, another “shadow-line”; the miracle 
happens. The ship becomes sentient, a spirit, 
a will. Common seamen are transformed into 
the figures of a dream, uncannily repulsive 
or glorified with an extramundane dignity. 
The sky above and the sea beneath are en- 
dowed, as by a new mythology, with obscure 
consciousness, purposes benign and malevo- 
lent, immensely indifferent to ships and men, 
yet in curiously personal or personified at- 
titudes toward them. And beauty—always 
there is the beauty that springs from the 
poetic use of words, images, cadences, har- 
monies, whatever the formula is for literary 
magic. 

For Conrad, “the most unliterary of writ- 
ers,” is no more nor no less unliterary than 
Meredith or Swinburne or Shakespeare. No 
other writer—I do not except the poets—has 
a richer variety of verbal resource or uses his 
power with more careful command. This 
does not imply over-sophistication ; it means 
that mastery of an imaginative abundance 
which is the delight and the despair of those 
who understand literary art, and which, for- 
tunately, makes its effect on those who are 
merely listening to a story. In the steadily 
inereasing number of Conrad’s sea pieces are 
many storms and many calms, dawns, fogs, 
and starry nights, and for each he finds new, 
unrepeated phrases. Not only does he find 
fresh words to convey the familiar aspects of 
the sea; but the sea presents to him such 
manifold wonders that in each new voyage 
he reveals a mood that even he has not before 
recorded—as if he could go on writing of the 
sea forever and exhaust neither the infinity 
of his mistress nor his power to celebrate her. 

In the midst of the waters, like the ship 
which is his creature and his fragile reliance, 
is man, adventuresome, romantic in youth, 
observant, philosophic when he has crossed 
the shadow-line. “There they are: stars, sun, 
sea, light, darkness, space, great waters; the 
formidable Work of the Seven Days, into 
which mankind seems to have blundered un- 
bidden. Or else decoyed. Even as I have 
been deecoyed into this awful, this death- 
haunted command.” Conrad’s men, the 
truest men that he has drawn, are children 
of the sea of life, and the god behind the 
winds that drive the sails toward fortune or 


disaster is Chance. JouHN Macy. 


NOTES ON NEW FICTION 


The Irish Mr. Ervine seems to have acquired 
more fame for his plays and novels than this very 
lengthy novel would seem to have entitled him to. 
“Changing Winds” (Macmillan; $1.60) is a mon- 
ument of industry rather than talent. There are 
few books that are easier to skip, and if the author 
had realized these failings of the reader, he might 
have made a more compact and convincing sketch 
of the modern Irish political movement. A book 
which deals with the intellectual preparation for 
the recent Irish Rebellion deserves a weightier 
and more tragic tone, and should not be made 
gassy with endless and not too significant conversa- 
tion. The moral of the book seems to be thet 
Ulstermen may be both humanly appealing and 
indigenously Irish, but Mr. Quinn’s remarks are 
almost too ingeniously and deliberately constructed 
for the purpose of producing this conviction. 
“Changing Winds” suggests the book of a writer 
who has attempted to immerse himself in his sub- 
ject, but has not absorbed its implications. It is 
the work of a man who does not quite feel the life 
he portrays. 

As may be inferred from its title, Miss Constance 
Lindsay Skinner’s first novel, “Good-Morning, 
Rosamond!” (Doubleday, Page; $1.35), is “light. 
The publishers suggest that its setting is English, 
but the careful reader will assign the action to one 
of England’s older and remoter American colonies. 
Perhaps the book may be described, with reserva- 
tions and qualifications, as a Nova Scotian “Cran- 
ford.” The cast of characters, while predominantly 
feminine, includes plenty of men, old or 
younger, who find it necessary to pay attention to 
the youthful widow that acts as heroine. The 
setting is designedly, perseveringly idyllic, but the 
action tends to lapse from comedy to melodra- 
matic farce. The book recounts the happenings of 
a single twenty-four hours,—a “wonderful day” 
from which much is expected,—and its form and 
development are largely conditioned by this cir- 
cumstance. Another result is that, owing to the 
considerable number of character-sketches essayed 
within narrow limits of space as well as of time, 
the work seems rather too much like a crowded— 
even an overcrowded—gallery of miniatures. 
Rosamond herself is sprightly and hearty, and is 
not meant to be too high-bred. An independent 
system of illustrations by Thomas Fogarty will 
challenge attention. 

Two of the short stories in Florence Guertin 
Tuttle’s “Give My Love to Maria” (Abingdon 
Press; $1.) won a prize. In “Give My Love to 
Maria” a gentleman kisses a lady, although she 
had refused permission when he asked for the 
privilege. It was done hastily and through her 
veil, but she was indignant. We suspect, how- 
ever, that she will forgive him. She does. The 
lady in “The French Doll’s Dowry” smiled at 
husbands and was civil to their wives. The latter 
suspected that she was not all she should be, and 
they were right. In “Cupid at Forty” it gives one 
a shock to learn that the heroine felt her wsthetic 
nature “sensuously” soothed. This is put right 

*later. The fault was hers for contenting herself 
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with material possessions which “intensified the 
poverty of her heart.” On the whole, they are 
pleasing tales, some of which first appeared in 
impeccable periodicals, where one may shift from 
fiction to fashions, from proposals to pictures of 
the newest puddings. 

Mrs. Horace Tremlett tells us, in “Giddy Mrs. 
Goodyer” (Lane; $1.25), of a heroine who used 
a powder puff and smoked cigarettes. Bennett 
Goodyer was serious. Mining was his passion, 
manicuring was not. His wife complained that 
his nails were not clean and she desired to divorce 
him beeause he was not smart. She spent con- 
siderable money and was indisereet. Her heart, 
however, was in the right place. When Captain 
Paget kissed her, she said, “How dare you!” 
Bennett asserted himself. Whether or no he was 
eventually manicured is not revealed. 

The Simon of Mrs. George Wemyss’s “Petunia” 
was a model husband. He pitied widowers, thus 
subtly flattering his wife. His interest in girls was 
innocuous and kindly. Mrs. Simon was not jealous. 
She tells the story of Petunia, who was plain but 
less guileless than she looked. Having inherited 
her father’s entire fortune, which was to remain 
hers until she married, she went her placid way, 
circumventing the manawuvres of five sisters-in-law. 
Petunia finally fell in love with a school teacher 
whom she at first took for a piano-tuner. The 
school teacher thought Petunia beautiful. She 
knew he was mistaken, but she never told him 
so. A sprightly tale, written in a leisurely manner. 
(Dutton; $1.50.) 

Cheerful, seafaring raseals are Mr. Stacpoole’s 
Captain Blood and Billy Harman, whose fortunes 
occupy the reader in “Sea Plunder.” Blood and 
Harman did not seruple to —— money by 
piratical methods, but it was their only fault. 
There are treasure ships, severed cables, a derelict 
with a mysterious cargo, and a girl, who appears 
but once. She is the attractive daughter of a mil- 
lionaire, and Captain Blood is grateful to her for 
rescuing him from a painful predicament. Out 
of all these elements Mr. Stacpoole has fashioned 
“a rattling good yarn.” (Lane; $1.30.) 

It is not Mr. Forbes’s fault that the reading of 
“Doubloons and the Girl” (Sully & Kleinteich; 
$1.25) arouses in one’s mind the ery of “Pieces of 
eight!” There is no parrot; the feminine element 
predominates; and Long John Silver is recalled 
because the only possible comparison between him 
and the villain is that Ditty has one eve instead 
of one leg. There is, besides, a map; an island 
containing treasure is sought and found; there is 
plotting, mutiny, and general trouble. 

“The Golden Arrow,” by Mary Webb (Dutton; 
$1.50), deseribes the mating of two untamed spirits 
of the Welsh mountains. Deborah, starting from 
the point of statie devotion and joy in the un- 
breakable bonds that marriage imposed, was forced 
to wait for Stephen’s unfettered instinct to learn 
that there was freedom in willing bondage. Around 
these two are grouped the other characters—Lily 
and Joe the contrasting, much-married couple; 
Deb’s father, John, whose nature was one with his 
mystical surroundings; the ranting old skinflint 


whom none of them except John was big enough to - 


feel. The author has borrowed largely and more or 
less superficially from Hardy, but she knows her 
country and her characters; she reflects the moods 
of that physical nature which has produced super- 
stitions and an uplifting awe in its people, and 
she has created a story that is worth reading even 
for its own sake. 

“The Hornet’s Nest,” by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
(Little, Brown; $1.35), is a mystery story that 
seizes and holds the attention. It deals with the 
people of New York’s millionaire class—more par- 
ticularly with two dispossessed cousins and a man 
who has been ruined and driven into retirement 
by their very astute and wicked old guardian. 
The Hornet, of the metropolitan police, manipu- 
lates his brood of sharp-stinging wits to confound 
the usurper. A love story and a fair degree of 
humor bring it into line with the other mediocre 
and not alarmingly mysterious mysteries of the 
present season. 

“Tf Wishes Were Horses,” by Countess Bareyn- 
ska, shows the influence of Arnold Bennett and 
Russian fiction. It lacks the delightful humor of 
Mr. Bennett, as well as the psychological insight 
of the Russians. The character of the old second- 
hand store aunt is well done, and the twins are 
interesting, but the tale on the whole fails to make 
any vivid impression on the reader. The author 
adds a queer touch to the story by turning the end- 
ing into a regular “glad book.” The selfish and 
brutal hero falls on his knees at his wife’s death- 
bed, and becomes at once a good and noble man. 
The English may believe in such sudden conver- 
sions, but the Russians would be shocked. (Dut- 
ton; $1.50.) 

The old story of two cousins and a girl, and 
of love under adverse circumstances fighting 
against the selfish desire of a weakling, occupies 
Hilda M. Sharp in “The Stars in their Courses” 
(Putnam’s; $1.50). Her novel is not unconvine- 
ing, yet it hardly creates the illusion of reality. 
Miss Sharp has an excellent plot in which inher- 
ited gambling instincts, bachnall and accident 
play a perfectly legitimate part. Her characters 
too, except in their speech, are true to type. She 
has a clever way of expressing her view of her 
characters that makes her work amusing, but her 
melodramatic dialogue all but ruins her best effects. 
The novel will please those who are not too exact- 
ing on the seore of realism, nor too insistent in 
the matter of originality. 

The suddenness of Jim when stranded with the 
management of a clothespin factory and opposed 
by the ill will of the Clothespin Club—an organ- 
ization adroitly designed to eseape the notice of 
the Sherman Law—provides the plot of “Sudden 
Jim,” by Clarence Budington Kelland ( r’s; 
$1.35). Jim’s suddenness is the winning factor 
in all his sera It pulls him through when 
the trust underbids him; it stands by him when 
his chief enemy is discovered to be behind the 
plot to ruin his lumber; it serves him when the 
shortage of cars likely to crush him; and, 
finally, when a shortage of cash bids fair to 
end his struggles quietly and without ado. He 
is a type loved by the average American. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 


IvraLy, FRANCE AND Britain aT War. 
H. G. Wells. Maemillan; $1.50. 


Mr. Wells appears here in the role of official 
and reflective reporter, trusted by the powers to 
present to a world unsurfeited with war-books 
something of the problems, the technique, and the 
achievements of modern warfare. This he does 
with an admirable cledrness, in the manner that 
is his own. Particularly significant, for Americans, 
at the present juncture, is the chapter “New Arms 
for Old,” which preparedness-mongers may well 
take to mine. Among other things, Mr. Wells says: 
“Oceasionally into the writer’s study come to hand 
drifting fragments of the American literature upon 
the question of ‘preparedness.’ . In none of 
these is there any clear realization of the fun- 
damental revolution that has oceurred in military 
methods during the last two years.” According to 
indications, there isn’t yet, even in government 
circles, and the enlightenment of public opinion on 
the matter is imperative. 

For the rest, Mr. Wells exhibits the old passion- 
ateness and the old incapacity to understand any- 
body who holds opinions different from his present 
ones. Particularly blind is his diseussion of the 
yielding pacifist and the conscientious objector, 
and particularly unintelligent his diseussion of the 
“religious revival.” The fact is that he has the 
healthy, instinctive outlook of a patriot to whom 
that is good which reénforces his patriotic and 
private hopes, and that evil which doesn’t. The 
religious revival, for example, turns out to be 
the realization of a common human purpose, as 
against churches, creeds, and sects—a “rule of 
righteousness” with which “hard and practical 
men” want to get the world straighter than it 
is; that is, the “religious revival” consists in hav- 
ing the same general sentiments as Mr. Wells. 
Mr. Wells thinks true to type, the type of the 
middle-class English shopkeeper spending a bank- 
holiday in Paris, and sneering at the French for 
speaking in their unintelligible “foreign” tongue. 


By 


Figures OF SEVERAL CENTURIES. 

Symons. Dutton; $3. 

Almost equally intriguing in its mechanical 
make-up and in its assemblage of component parts 
is this belated miscellany by England’s well-known 
eritie and poet. Though Mr. Symons is con- 
stantly bringing out books, none of the reviews 
and literary essays in the present one date within 
the past ten years; many of them are older than 
fifteen; one or two date back a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and some of them are early things recently 
—or less recently—retouched. From what source 
are revived the short pieces on Saint Augustine 
(1897), Welsh Poetry (1898), and Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes (1891)? Several of the essays, or book 
reviews, deal with French writers who once may 
have been living issues but who are scarcely such 
at present. Huysmans, Mallarmé, Villiers de 
l'Isle-Adam, and the Goncourts have had their place 
in the sun and have taken their place in the shade. 
The longest pieces are devoted to Ibsen and Swin- 


By Arthur 


burne, and serve largely to show either their 
author’s restrictions as a critic or his shortcomings 
as a man. One inclines to take refuge in such 
essays as, by the very remoteness of the subject- 
matter involved, seem to escape being passé— 
such as the pieces on Charles Sam and on John 
Donne. And a note of value is struck in instances 
of intimate personal knowledge—as in the cases 
of Pater and Patmore. Altogether a book of 
varying values and curious arrangement—a book 
in which the reader browses at will and taker bis 
chances. 


Tue Lockep CHest and THE SWEEPS oF 
Nivnety-Eigut. By John Masefield. Mac- 
millan; $1.25. 

Moavu, THE WANDERER. By Padraic Colum. 

Little, Brown; $1. 

When authors have tried to get back to the 
speech of the people, the success of the venture 
has depended on how close they really were to the 
people. Where they are far removed from the 
soil, there is usually a patent strain in their hand- 
ling of an idiom necessarily foreign to them. Mr. 
Masefield here attempts a reproduction of the 
matter and the manner of a tale from the Lax- 
daelsaga. The dramatic handling is of course 
without reproach, and one views the character por- 
trayal with interest, for the author departs from - 
saga tradition and refuses to give heroic propor- 
tions to his people. He makes the ancient farmers 
act very much like the farmers of to-day, with all 
the characteristic petty greed, cowardice, jealousy, 
and self-interest. The only action that might be 
ealled heroic is the summary way in which Ingiald 
takes the doing of justice into his own hands, which 
is not so ancient after all when one considers our 
own feuds, lynchings, and vigi 


ilantes. The other play 


is a scene from the Irish rebellion of ninety-eight. 
Both are one-act plays written with a considerable 
amount of humor, and though little likely to add 
to Mr. Masefield’s fame, they are thoroughly read- 
able and capable of presentation. 

Mr. Colum’s play is fantastic and full of au- 
thentie oriental color. It moves in a world, both 
physically and psychologically remote, where Fate, 
though never actually present to the eye, is really 
the chief actor. It is a world intrinsically dem- 
ocratic where, by Fate’s intervention, a beggar and 
his daughter mzy serve as lofty a purpose as a 
king. There Fate makes all, least and greatest, 
but the puppets of its will. The actors suffer and 
rejoice, and believe themselves to be acting freely, 
but he is most wise and content who realizes that 
he is only the servant of a higher power. To the 
occidental believer in the power of the will, there 
is something too huthiliating in this belief, an in- 
definable something too spineless, too resigned and 
weak. To some, however, the mystic idea of self- 
immolation is lofty and beautiful. To these, the 
yielding of will and responsibility only makes man 
the more free in his actions. Mogu, the beggar, 
made vizier for a brief time, plays both parts with 
the proper gestures, returning to beggardom grace- 
fully. The working out of his destiny is necessa- 
rily accompanied by a grim humor with suggestive, 
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comic high-lights that make the play very read- 
able. Mr. Colum displays his talent as a dramatist 
in the ordered and economical use of few materials 
and in his easy familiarity with stage technique. 


Hanpsook Or New ENGLAND. 

gent. 

One expects guidebooks to rank with seed- 
catalogues and city directories as far as readable- 
ness is concerned. The subnormal reviewer is 
concerned lest he be assigned succeeding issues of 
the telephone book. He previses himself following 
the thrilling serial adventures of Aba, Abraham to 
their melodramatic ending in Zywicezynski, Tony, 
and laboriously dashing off a few paragraphs in 
his usual brilliant style. But he read Mr. Sargent’s 
“Handbook” from cover to cover—something un- 
usual and unnecessary in reviewing! An intro- 
ductory chapter states that 3000 local authorities 
throughout New England supplied the material for 
the book. If they wrote it as well, one learns that 
there are at least that number of humorists in that 
part of the country. Mention is made, however, 
of the helpful assistance of Messrs. Sylvester Bax- 
ter and Nathan Haskell Dole, and suspicion prob- 
ably would better rest with them. The territory is 
divided into fifty-seven routes, such as “Ports- 
mouth to Portland”: towns are described in the 
order of their situation, and with reference to their 
history, commerce, scenery, and inhabitants. The 
work of the town advertiser is conspicuous by its 
absence, in fact, some of the “local authorities” 
evidently were not very deeply impressed with the 
excellent qualities of their home towns. There are 
chapters on New England as a whole, and on its 
several states, on the New Englander, on the 
climate, on trees, Indians, poets and other New 
England fauna and flora, on New England archi- 
tecture and consciences. There are maps for the 
use of automobilists and numerous -photographic 
illustrations. The book is to be revised and re- 
published annually, and this may well be done, for, 
as the publisher indicates, no other single book 
exists “which serves to acquaint visitor and res- 
ident alike with New England as a whole.” 


Porter E. Sar- 


Tue Lire anp Poetry or James THOMSON 
(B. V.). By J. Edward Meeker. Yale; $1.75. 
This little book will bring nothing new to stu- 

dents of Thomson’s work, but it may well prove a 

useful introduction for those not fortunate enough 

to have secured Salt’s biography of the poet. Mr. 

Meeker disclaims any ambitious purpose; he has 

made a compendium, largely from the studies of 

Salt and Dobell, now become rare. He adopts a 

rigid chronological order in the diseussion of the 

poems, which he uses as an interpretative commen- 
tary of the biography. He quotes generously from 
the poems, and has chosen characteristic extracts 
from the letters and the journal cited by Salt. Mr. 
Meeker has missed an opportunity in not striking 
into a little-explored region—that of the compari- 
son between Leopardi and Thomson. Again, there 
is the influence of Dante on Thomson, constantly 
referred to, but never carefully worked out. In 
addition to the often-mentioned Dantesque imag- 


ery of the “City of Dreadful Night,” a compari- 
son might be made between portions of “Our Lady 
of Sorrow” and “La Vita Nuova.” Possibly also 
the lady Thomson meets in crossing the desert in 
the “City” (Part Four) owes something to the 
first sonnet of “La Vita Nuova.” There can be 
little doubt that Thomson felt the analogy of his 
own situation with that of Dante in regard to 
youthful love early doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Without great strétch of the imagination 
“The City of Dreadful Night” might be called a 
memorial to Matilda Weller, and a memorial such 
as “hath not before been written of any woman.” 


CaPTAIN OF THE Host and THER Supreme 
Test. By Florence Elise Hyde. Badger; $1. 


A poignant interest and much dramatic power 
characterize these two plays, closet dramas which 
might easily be adapted for the stage. Both de- 
pict, with caustic realism, home life in a western 
New York town (thinly disguised under the name 
Odysseus) ; both oppose to its fixed standards and 
stifling provincial air the freer existence of fash- 
ionable or Bohemian New York. No less vivid the 
contrast of characters presented: a Spartan older 
generation, clinging to routine and prejudice, a 
younger one grown to distrust even the idealism 
of its elders, rebellious, eager for freedom and 
self-realization, eager to solve the problems of life 
in its own way. It is this problem, so difficult 
in the ease of a daughter, which makes both plays 
a strong indictment of the “good old-fashioned” 
home whose bondage is still robbing many a woman 
of her woman’s happiness. This is, however, but 
one aspect of these thoughtful plays, whose dial- 
ogue fairly bristles with general ideas, from mat- 
ters like marriage, sex education, and the double 
standard, to questions such as the future of dem- 
oeracy and the Euro War. The book is 
marred by a little too much rhetoric, and by an 
occasional solecism that is not realistically justifi- 
able. 


In Far Nortu-East Sreerra. By I. W. 
Shklovsky (“Dioneo”). Translated by L. 
Edwards and Z. Shklovsky. Maemillan; $3. 
Under the new order of things in Russia, and 
with the hoped-for discontinuance of Siberian 
exile for some hundreds of the most gifted and 
promising young Russians every year, the world 
at large may suffer loss in learning less about the 
manifold hardships and few pleasures of life on 
the Asiatic shores of the Arctic Ocean than has 
hitherto made itself known in such descriptive 
narratives as that now offered by Mr. Shklovsky. 
That human beings should be able to live in a 
region all but devoid of vegetation and with a 
temperature reaching —60°, centigrade, is remark- 
able; but that even this forbidding corner of the 
earth should have been bitterly fought for by con- 
tending tribes is more astonishing. “There is no 
part of the world,” declares the author, “whieh 
has not been the arena of a battle between two 
races, each striving to thrust out the other.” Yet 
one would think it safe to except the Desert of 
Sahara, the upper slopes of Mt. Everest, the 
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frozen solitudes of Victoria Land, and a few other 
equally uninviting spots. Mr. Shklovsky’s book 
takes us among the Chooktchi tribes and other 
natives at the far extremity of Asia. Illustrations, 
including native drawings, abound. It is a volume 
of anthropologic and ethnologic interest, and cor- 
reets several prevalent errors of the anthropolo- 
gists and ethnologists. 


Tue Rep Rues or Tarsus. A Woman’s Rec- 
ord of the Armenian Massacre of 1909. By 
Helen Davenport Gibbons. Century Co.; 
$1.50. 

Mrs. Herbert Adams Gibbons, a young Bryn 
Mawr graduate, went with her husband, soon after 
their marriage, to the Turkish town best known 
as the birthplace of the apostle Paul; and there 
the two acted as aids to the regularly appointed 
missionaries at the American school conducted by 
Dr. Thomas D. Christie. In a series of letters to 
her mother she gives bright and humorous 
deseriptions of her new experiences, which, how- 
ever, soon cease to be merely amusing. The hor- 
ror of an Armenian massacre converts the airy 
narrative into a grim recital of terrible deeds. 
But the courage and resource of the young couple 
show up admirably even in the modest chronicle of 
the wife. Also the fortitude of the harassed Ar- 
menians is beyond praise. To add to the com- 
plexities of the situation, the writer’s first child 
is born in the very thick of these anxieties and 
perils. Escape is at last effected on an American 
war vessel, much to the reader’s relief, though he 
knew beforehand it must come sooner or later in 
order to make possible the writing of the book, 
which serves as a timely and — appeal for 
succor to the distressed Armenians 


Mount Ranier. A Record of Exploration. 
Edited by Edmund 8. Meany. Maemillan; 
$2.50. 

In nineteen chapters Professor Meany presents 
as many reprinted articles describing Mt. Takhoma, 
as the natives called the formidable peak since 
renamed Mt. Rainier, and giving the history of its 
exploration, with additional data from govern- 
ment publications and other sources. From Captain 
George Vancouver to Professor Charles Van- 
eouver Piper, the leading authorities on the sub- 
ject are drawn upon, and the result is a handy 
and inviting collection of historical and deserip- 
tive and scientific material much to the taste of 
mountain-climbers and other lovers of the great 
out-of-doors. A curiosity in its way is the in- 
eluded “Indian Warning against Demons,” by the 
Indian guide, Sluiskin. This impassioned address 
in the Chinook jargon, intended as a deterrent to 
General Hazard Stevens and his party as they 
were about to make the first successful ascent, was 
committed to memory by one of the orator’s 
hearers and has recently been translated by General 
Stevens. Both the original and the translation are 
now reproduced. Portraits of the explorers and 
writers to whom the book is ultimately due are 
inserted. 


NOTES FOR BIBLIOPHILES 


The valuable library of the late Colonel Charles 
L. F. Robinson, of Hartford, Conn., was sold at 
the Anderson Galleries, New York, on April 30 
and May 1. The three sessions brought a grand 
total of $66,204.60. George D. Smith paid $3100 
for the original account of Sir Francis Drake’s 
West Indian expeditions, during which he sacked 
Carthagena and other towns on the Spanish Main. 
It was published at Leyden in 1588, and is in 
binding by Bedford. It is an extremely rare 
work, especially with the maps, only four other 
copies having them, those belonging to the John 
Rylands Library, Church Collection, New York 
Public Library, and the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary 

Mr. Smith also gave $1050 for the only copy 
known of Thomas Drakes’ “Ten Counter De- 
maunds, propounded to those of the Separation 
(or English Donatists) to be directly and dis- 
tinetly answered,” four leaves, small quarto, prob- 
ably Leyden, 1618, in binding by Bradstreet. This 
hitherto has been a lost book, known only from 
the reply to it by William Euring, “An Answer 
to the ‘Ten Counter Demaunds,’” printed in 1619. 
Of this reply the only copy known is preserved in 
the library of Dr. Williams, of London. The 
last of the “Ten Counter Demaunds” reads: 

Whether it were not the separists’ best course to 
returne to God’s true Church and people, from which 
(upon some concealed hard dealing) they have made 
an unlawful rent, and therein to confer with the best 
learned, and, if still their consciences be somewhat 
tender, to supplicate for some favor and liberty, or, 
if they will not take this course, whether it were 
not good for them, for the avoiding of scandall, and 
in expectance of some prosperous successe, by the 
permission of our noble King and honorable Counsell, 
to remove into Virginia, and make a plantation there, 
in hope to convert infidels to Christianity. 

This seems to be the earliest suggestion in any 
printed book that the Pilgrim Fathers should 
come to America. 

Mr. Smith also obtained for $3650 the “Bue- 
eaneer’s Atlas, or South Sea Waggoner,” royal 
folio, by William Hack, printed at Wapping in 
1684. It was from Captain Bartholomew Sharpe, 
commander of a party of buccaneers in South 
America, that Hack obtained the necessary in- 
formation for the construction of this atlas. Be- 
sides the great geographical interest of the volume, 
value is added to it by the fact that it belo 
at one time to the South Sea Company. A first 
edition of “Barnabees Journal,” by Richard 
Brathwait, London, 1638, in binding 4 the Club 
Bindery, the Robert Hoe copy, also went to Mr. 
Smith for $495. Dr. Joseph Martini aid $900 
for a first edition of “Les Voy ” of Samuel de 
Champlain, Paris, 1613, in binding by Lortiec. It 
is the Robert Hoe copy. The “Grand Voyages” 
of De Bry, thirteen volumes, folio, 1590-1634, 
went to Mr. Smith for $910. 

James F. Drake paid $500 for “Les Baisers,” 
by Claude J. Dorat, La Haye et Paris, 1770, in 
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binding by Trautz-Bauzonnet, first issue, on Hol- 
land paper, one of the masterpieces of eighteenth 
eentury engraving. Mr. Smith gave $560 for “Sir 
Francis Drake Revived,” first edition, London, 
1626, the Robert Hoe copy. Gabriel Weis obtained 
for $760 a colored copy on large paper of John 
Dryden’s “Fables,” in binding by Stikeman. R. A. 
Sparks paid $850 for “Globus Mundi,” published 
at Strassburg in 1509, in binding by Bedford. The 
woodeut of the globe, repeated four times, is one 
of the earliest maps showing the New World. 
It is the Huth copy. Lathrop C. Harper gave 
$675 for “The Discoveries of John Lederer, in 
three several Marches from Virginia to the West 
of Carolina and other parts of the Continent,” 
London, 1672, in binding by Bedford, the Huth 
copy. Mr. Smith bought for $1050 “Les Amours 
Pastorales de Daphnis et de Chloé,” by Longus, 
Paris, 1787, one of twelve copies on vellum, the 
Robert Hoe copy. 

“De Orbe Noro,” ete., by Peter Martyr, orig- 
inal vellum wrappers, Paris, 1587, was bought on 
order for $925. Inserted in it was the celebrated 
copper-plate map of the world, executed for and 
dedicated to Richard Hakluyt, showing the latest 
English discoveries down to about 1584. It is 
the first map on which the name of Virginia ap- 
pears. It came from Robert Hoe’s library. James 
F. Drake obtained for $500 the “Itinerarium,” by 
Franeanzo Montalboddo, folio, vellum, printed at 
Milan in 1508. It contains the first three voyages 
of Columbus and the voyages of Vasco da Gama, 
Cabral, Cortereal, the Pinzons, and others. Mr. 
Smith paid $870 for the original manuscript bill 
introduced in the House of Lords by William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, for “settling the troubles 
in America.” The bill was compiled in consulta- 
tion with Benjamin Franklin, America’s repre- 
sentative. It was rejected and was subsequently 
printed and cireulated by Lord Chatham as an 
appeal to the judgment of the public from that 
of the House of Lords. Mr. Drake gave $510 
for a Latin Psalter, manuscript on vellum, exe- 
euted in Italy not later than the middle of the 
twelfth century. 

The finest known copy of “Hakluytus Posthu- 
mus,” by Samuel Purchas, five volumes folio, Lon- 
don, 1625-26, in binding by Bedford after the 
manner of Roger Payne, went to Mr. Smith for 
$890. Mr. Smith also obtained for $610 the auto- 
graph manuscript by Sir Walter Scott of “Letters 
by and from Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk,” seven 
closely written folio pages. There likewise went 
to Mr. Smith a Fourth Folio Shakespeare, with 
portrait of the author by Martin Droeshout, for 
$610; the Robert Hoe copy of the seventh edition 
of “Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” London, 1635, in 
binding by David, for $510; the first edition of 
both volumes of “Gulliver’s Travels,” by Jonathan 
Swift, London, 1726, in binding by Riviere, the 
Robert Hoe copy, for $527.50; “The new found 
Worlde, or Antarctike,” by Andre Thevet, first 
edition, London, 1568, in brown levant morocco 
by the Club Bindery, for $580; and “Cosmo- 
graphiae Introductio,” by Martin Waldsemuller, 
St. Die (Lorraine), August 29, 1507, in binding 
by Bedford. It is the second issue—the first hav- 


ing appeared on April 27—of the famous book 
which invented the word, “America,” and stamped 
it on the New World for all time. On the back 
of one of the pages it is said: “Now, however, 
those parts are more widely investigated, and an- 
other quarter has been discovered by Americus 
Vespucius, as will be heard in the sequel, and I 
do not see how anyone can lawfully forbid that it 
should be named, after its sagacious and ingenious 
discoverer, Amerige, as it were America’s land, or 
America.” 

J. O. Wright paid $1175 for a collection of nine 
rare American pamphlets, bound in one volume, 
lettered “Orations,” from the library of George 
Washington, with his autograph signature on the 
first half-title. This volume was in “Case No. 7” 
in the library at Washington’s death. Two of the 
pamphlets are “Fifth of March” orations; two 
others are “Fourth of July” orations; and three 
are Masonic addresses. Four were presentation 
copies to Washington. Mr. Smith gave $600 for 
“The Complete Farmer,” London, 1793, with 
George Washington’s signature on the title-page. 
Mr. Wright obtained for $710 “Character Portraits 
of Washington,” by W. S. Baker, Philadelphia, 
1887, in binding by Stikeman, with ninety-two 
inserted plates put in by the late W. F. Have- 
meyer. The log book and journal kept by Prince 
William Henry, afterward William IV, during the 
period of his service on the “Prince George” as 
midshipman in New York, 1781-2, and elsewhere, 
was knocked down to Mr. Smith for $925. G. W. 
F. Blanehfield paid $725 for “New England’s 
Prospect,” London, 1635, with the rare woodcut 
map, “The South Part of New England, as it 
is planted this yeare, 1635.” 

An interesting sale at the Walpole Galleries, 
New York, on May 1, brought a total of $6412. 
The highest price was $925, paid by Mr. Lowder- 
milk, of Washington, D. C., for the extremely rare 
first edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s “Al Aaraaf, 
Tamerlane and Minor Poems,” original boards, 
Baltimore, 1829. Probably not more than ten 
copies of this first edition, in the original binding, 
are known. Few copies were sold, and those that 
are in existence owe their preservation to their 
having been presented by the author to friends. 
This copy was originally in the possession of a 
Baltimore merchant, at whose house Poe was a 
visitor. Walter M. Hill, of Chicago, gave $210 for 
“The Booke of Faleonrie” and “The Noble Art of 
Venerie,” London, 1611, from the library of 
Thomas Gosden, with his book plate and bound by 
him in brown calf. Mr. Garrett, of Hartford, 
Conn., obtained for $825 “Tydings from Rome, or 
England’s Alarm,” no place or printer, but printed 
by Samuel Green at Cambridge, Mass., in 1668. 
It is the only known copy of a book hitherto de- 
seribed as one of the “lost books” of America. 
James F. Drake paid $261 for the first edition 
of “A New Discourse of a stale Subject, called 
the Metamorphosis of Ajax,” by Sir John Har- 
ington, London, 1596, and $455 for the rare first, 
privately printed edition of “Deacon Brodie,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson and William Ernest Hen- 
ley, original wrappers, Edinburgh, 1880, marked 
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throughout by Stevenson and Henley with altera- 
tions in pencil and pen. 

Books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and autograph 
letters relating to American history brought a 
total of $7700 at a sale by Scott & O’Shaughnessy 
at the Collectors’ Club, 30 East 42nd St., New 
York, on April 26. 

George D. Smith paid $760 for “The Charter, 
Laws and Catalogue of books of the Library Com- 

y of Philadelphia,” printed by Benjamin Frank- 
in and D. Hall in 1787, one of the rarest of Franklin 
imprints. The library, which was one of the first 
institutions of its kind in the country, was founded 
by Franklin, and it is said that the Catalogue was 
compiled in part by him. James F. Drake gave $150 
for a rare broadside announcing the surrender of 
Cornwallis, dated Boston, 1781. Mr. Smith paid 
$251 for two manuscripts in the handwriting of John 
Brown, relating to the part played by himself and 
his sons in the skirmishes at Blackjack and Osawatom- 
mie; $115 for “Vertoogh van Nieu-Nederland,” by 





Adriaen van der Donck, printed in 1650; and $121 | 
for manuscript journals kept by Captain Electus | 


Backus during his service with the American army in 


the Mexican War, 1846-48. A broadside on the vic- | 


tories at Quebec, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, 


— by James Franklin at Newport in 1759, was 
ught on order for $197. Robert H. Dodd paid 


$160 for Cotton Mather’s “Way to Prosperity,” 


Boston, 1690. 


At a sale of autographs in the Anderson Gal- | 
leries on April 26 and 27, Charles Seribner’s Sons | 


paid $102.50 for an autograpli letter signed by 
Jean Lannes, Duke of Montebello, one of the most 
celebrated of Napoleon’s generals. Gabriel Weis 
gave $260 for a number of printed proclamations 
by Napoleon, and $315 for two autograph letters 
signed by George Washington. Joseph F. Sabin 
obtained for $142.50 a duplicate by General 
Nathanael Greene of his letter to the President of 
Congress, describing the attack on the British 
fort at Ninety Six. Gabriel Weis paid $300 for 
autographs and portraits of the presidents of the 
United States, 1789-1917. 

G. J. C. Grasberger gave $400, at a sale in the 
Anderson Galleries, May 1-4, for the manuscript 
of “Home, Sweet Home,” in the handwriting of 
John Howard Payne, dated Washington, March 
28, 1851. P. F. Madigan paid $156.50 for a letter 
written by Abraham Lincoln when he was in 
Congress. Gabriel Weis obtained for $130 the 
original manuscript contract for “Diana of the 
Crossways,” signed by George Meredith and Chap- 
man of Chapman & Hall. George D. Smith paid 
$280 for the genuine first issues of “Salmagundi,” 
by Washington Irving, and $105 for an autograph 
letter signed by Charles Lamb. Ernest Dressel 
North bought for $190 the “Political Debates be- 
tween Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas,” 
Columbus, 1860, with “Yours truly, Abraham 
Lincoln,” on the fly-leaf. Mr. Smith gave $115 
for a set of President Woodrow Wilson’s works, 
each copy autographed by the author. 

The Anderson Company closed its 1916-17 
season on May 9th. The building in which its 
business has been conducted has been sold to per- 
sons who will put up a twenty-three story office 
building. The Anderson Company will move to 
the vicinity of 50th Street. 





you laugh 
because 


you recog- 
nize the 


types 


“There’s the fambly al- 
bum, though — Gramma 
Sparks’s. Would yuh like 
to look at that P”’ 


And then Rebecca Sparks 
Peters, aged eleven, shows 
the new preacher ‘‘The Big- 
ger Album from Upstairs” 
—remember the red-plush 
book with the old-fashioned 
‘‘cab’nets” init? In 


“The FamblyAlbum” 


Frank Wing has drawn and 
written a hundred- page 
laugh that is even heartier 
than his ‘‘Fotygraft Album,” 
which you have seen if you 
are one of 75,000 buyers. 


From Rev’runt Din- 
widdie to Abner Per- 
due and Wife — you'll 
know the characters in 
“The Fambly Album.” 


Boards, 75c net. Leatherette, 
padded, boxed, $1.50 net. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS HAS COMPLETED 
A NEW BOOK OF SHORT STORIES 
ENTITLED 


“A Diversity of Creatures’ 


To read them is to renew the 
magic of many of the great 
Kipling creations of the past 
twenty-five years with a new 
undertone of the world war 
breaking forth in at least two 
stories of the highest genius. 


Green Cloth, Net, $1.50 
Red Limp Leather, Net, $1.75 


Published by 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 




















RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Rhythm of Prose 


An experimental investigation of in@ivideal dif- 
ference in the sense of rhythm. By oo 
Morriso: Patterson, Ph.D. 12mo, 

IUustrated, $1.50 ms 
rose and what is verse? What is vers 
is book offers a new theory based on 

experimental data. 


eer Gloria d’ Leen of Fra Rocaberti 


Catalan ision-poem of the 15th Century. 
Baited by H. ‘C Heaton, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
ix + 167. $1.50 net 
The first critical KR »— of this interesting Cat- 
alan poem. Rese qoutes, | in addition to the 
text, a detailed analysis of the poem, an intro- 
duction, notes and glossary. 


Prolegomena to an Edition of the Works 

of Decimus Magnus gee 

By Sister Marie Jose Byrne, Ph. 

ro cloth, pp. viii+101. $1.25 net 
Although Ausonius was a _ strikingly typical 
figure in the literary activity of the fourth cen- 
edi of his works has 
The present volume gives 
Le eeeaateny matter requisite for such an 





Our i iatinad Chemistry ona] ite Future 
By William Francis Hillebrand, Ph. —— of 
the Bureau of ee, Washington: 
8vo, paper, pp. 36. ‘Ss net 
An interesting aim of the present condition of 
this increasingly important branch of chemistry 
que Se qeeees Ser Ge Setuee The Chandler 


- COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Acents 
30-32 West 27th Street New York City 


























NOTES AND NEWS 


Of the contributors to the present issue of Tur 
Diat, Edward Sapir is head of the Division of 
Anthropology of Geological Survey of Canada, 
and a specialist in American Indian ethnology and 
linguistics. He is keenly interested in literature 
and music. 

Richard Aldington, known as one of the leaders 
of the Imagist group of poets, is now engaged in 
the grim business of war. His recent contributions 
to THe Drat have been sent from the trenches. 

Frederic Austin Ogg is an Associate Professor 
of Political Science at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and the author of many books on historical 
and governmental subjects. 

Homer E. Woodbridge has contributed regu- 
larly to THe Diat for several years. He has made 
a special study of the contemporary drama in Eng- 
land and America. 

C. H. Mellwain is an Assistant Professor of 
History at Harvard University. 

A new novel by Eden Phillpotts, entitled “The 
Banks of the Colne,” is announced by Messrs. 
Maemillan for publication May 23rd. 

A new novel by Jeffery Farnol, entitled “The 
Definite Object,” is announced for publication 
early in June by Little, Brown & Co. 

E. Temple Thurston has written a new novel 
of Ireland, entitled “Enchantment,” which D. 
Appleton & Co. expect to publish shortly. 

Mr. B. W. Huebsch announces that the first 
edition of “A German Deserter’s War Experience” 
was exhausted before publication but that the 
second edition is now ready. 

The sixteenth of the Harvard Economic Studies 
is Joseph S. Davis’s “Earlier History of Amer- 
ican Corporations,” which has just been published 
by the Harvard University Press in two volumes. 

Arthur Gleason ventures to forecast some of the 
constitutional changes in Great Britain after the 
war in his volume “Inside the British Isles,” 
which has just been published by the Century Co. 

Harper and Brothers are publishi to-day 
“Over the Border,” by Herman Whitaker, and 
“The Treasure Train,” by Arthur Reeve. Mark 
Twain’s “The Mysterious Stranger” will be put 
to press next week for reprinting. 

The St. Paul College Club has instituted a 
library scholarship to be awarded to some mem- 
ber of the St. Paul Public Library planning to 
attend a library school. It is believed that this 
is the first time in the history of libraries that 
such a scholarship has been established. 

A new volume of verse by Richard Burton is 
published to-day by Henry Holt & Co. The new 
volume is entitled “Poems of Earth’s Meaning.” 
Other books just off their press are “Flame and the 
Shadow Eater,” by Henrietta Weaver, and "Work- 
manship of Shakespeare,” by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. 

Forthcoming pamphlets in the Modern American 
Library Economy series, published by the Elm 
Tree Press, Newark, N. J., include: “List of Sub- 
ject Headings for Information File”; “Filing Sys- 
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tem by Colored Bands”; and “Management of 
Branch Libraries.” The systems outlined in these 
pamphlets are those in use in the Newark Library. 

A timely volume for those interested in outdoor 
life is “1000 Hints on Flowers and Birds,” which 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam announce for publication 
late this month. Other announcements include: 
“The Fragrant Note Book—Romance and Legend 
of the Flower Garden and the Bye-Way,” by C. 
Arthur Coan, LL.B.; “The Adventure of Death.” 
by Robert W. Mackenna; and “Algernon Charles 
Swinburne,” being personal recollections by his 
cousin, Mrs. Disney Leith. 

George H. Doran’s May list includes: “Cecilia 
of the Pink Roses,” by Katharine Haviland Tay- 
lor, a new American writer; “The Land of Deep- 
ening Shadow,” an account of what is going on 
behind the scenes in Germany, by D. Thomas 
Curtin; “The Battle of the Somme,” by John 
Buchan; “The German Terror in Belgium,” by 
Arnold J. Toynbee; “The Gérman Road to the 
Zast,” by P. Evans Lewin; “One Young Man,” 
the true story of a London clerk who enlisted 
early in the war; “The Survival of Jesus,” a 
study of telepathy, by John Huntley Skrine and 
“The Book of Joy,” by Rev. John T. Faris. 

May publications of the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
include: “The Life of Dr. Robert Hare,” by Dr. 
Edgar F. Smith, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; “Chureh Advertising,” by W. B. 
Ashley; “Rural School from Within,” by M. C. 
Kirkpatrick, of the Kansas State Board of Educa- 
tion; “Technique of Pictorial Photography,” by 
Paul L. Anderson; “A Hand Book of English 
Literature,” by Edwin L. Miller; “Productive 
Plant Husbandry,” by K. C. Davis, editor of the 
Lippincott Farm Manuals; “State Board Ques- 
tions and Answers for Nurses,” by John Foote, 
M.D., and “Our Flag and Its Message,” by Major 
James A. Moss and Major M. B. Stewart, U. 8. A. 


A successor to Dr. Horace G. Wadlin, who has 
resigned the librarianship of the Boston Public 
Library, has been chosen in the person of Mr. 
Charles F. D. Belden, the present head of the 
Massachusetts State Library and chairman of the 
Massachusetts Public Library Commission. Born 
at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1870, graduated from Har- 
vard in 1895, and from the Harvard Law School 
in 1898, Mr. Belden is a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association and also of the New York 
bar. He was secretary of the law faculty and 
assistant librarian of the law school library at 
Harvard from 1898 to 1908; librarian of the 
Social Law Library for a year; and received his 
appointment as state librarian in 1909. He has 
served as vice-president and afterward as president 
of the Massachusetts Library Club. His latest 
conspicuous public service was his opposition to 
the proposed inelusion of public library appoint- 
ments in the civil service. His activities as member 
of the library commission extend over nearly eight 
years, during most of which time he has been 
chairman of the board. His selection as head of 
the great library in Copley Square will commend 
itself to all who have watched his steady rise in 
his profession. 
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RECENT 


State Sanitation 
By G. 0. WHIPPLE, 8.B. 


A well-illustrated review of the work of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, a pioneer 
and leader in its field. 

Vol. I. 3877 pages. $2.50 net 


Euthymides and His Fellows 
By JOSEPH CLARK HOPPIN, Ph.D., F.R.G.8. 


Every vase mentioned is illustrated. 
186 pages and 48 plates. $4.00 net 


Essays in the Earlier History of 
American Corporations 
By JOSEPH 8. DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Studies in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
2 vols. Each, $2.50 net 


Three Peace Congresses of the 
Nineteenth Century. Claimants to Constantinople 

Shall we repeat errors of the past? 
93 pages. 75 cents 


Harvard University Press 
23 Randall Hall Cambridge, Mass. 











Why you should read William H. Davies. 
The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp 


1. Bernard Shaw, in a typical preface, itself 
wo price of admission,” recommends 
it as an “amazing book.” 


2. he Chicago Daily News says: “The ex- 
traordinary au ography of a most extraor- 


dinary man; a man who, in turn, has 

the wayward, ge Hy! life of hobo and 
lodging house bum, the sweating life of day 
laborer and ship’s cattleman, the weary life 
of the dying and then recreating invalid the 
heart breaking life of a disappointed 

artist and the wholesome, happy life of a@ suc- 
cessful poet, all within thirty-five years.’ 


The New York. Times says: “Here is an 
extraordinary , a aanely hom ~ 
i book. Im- 


ing book, an amazing 
mensely worth reading.” 


ote ie SRURETED LOM, Te 
San Francisco mgs of the 
terflies, so of 


sea, the birds, the bees, the 
the flowing bowl, of love and ——— ter." of Soy 


leasure and pain, songs of of 
maidenhood.” 








guliliches these backs in 
They may be seen (and should be pur- 
shop.’ 
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7c 99 a ournal of Literary Criticism, 
“AT McCCLURG’S ms oc} 
It is of interest and importance Grorcs Brrnarp DoNLIN Travis Hox 
to Librarians to know that me Editor . Associate 
books reviewed and advertise Contributing Editors 
in this magazine can be pur- eee gel BRADLEY Me Kateae 
chased from us at advantageous Papratc CoLum J. E. Rosinson 
prices by THEODORE J. C. SQuIRE 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 











(1917 Edition) 


How to Become a Citizen of the United States 


Gives you requirements of the new Naturalization 
Act, procedure in obtaini citizenship, questions 
an applicant may be required to answer — rights 
of citizens here—and abroad. eee be in every 
library, public and private. $1.25. (Postpaid.) 


caanes KALLMEYER PUBLISHING co. 
95 Third Avenue, New York City 

















Books on 


Outdoor Life 


Natural History 
Botany — Gardening 
Send for a copy of the May issue of our 


“Boston Book Notes” 


It also has a list of the principal new 
books issued during the past month. 
We will be glad to mail a copy FREE. 


LAURIAT CO. 


385 Washington St. opp. Franklin St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Published by 
THE DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Telephone Harrison 3293 
Martyn JOHNSON Wiuarp C. KrrcHe. 
President Sec’y-Treas. 

















THE DIAL (founded in 1880 by Francis F. 
Browne) is published fortnightly—every other 
Thursday — except in July, when but one issue will 


a ir. 
“nye OF SUBSCRIPTION: — $8. a year in 
wance, postage —_ in the United States” and its 
possessions, Canada, and Mezico. Foreign postage, 
50 cents a year extra. Price of single copies, 15 cents. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS : — Subscribers may have 
their mailing address changed as often as desired. 
In ordering such changes, it is necessary that both 
the old and new addresses be given. 

REMITTANCES should be made payable to THE 
DIAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, and should be in 
the form of Express or Money Order, or in New 
York or Chicago exchange. When remitting by per- 
sonal check, 10 cents should be added for cost of 
collection. 

Entered as Second-class matter Oct. 8, 1892, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, under Act of March $, 1879. 





LisT OF NEW BOOks. 





[The following list, containing 84 titles, includes 
books received by THE DIAL since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Note-Books of Samuel Butler. Selected and 
edited by Henry Festin jen With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 437 pages. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


y Reminiscences. B Rabindranath Tagore. Il- 
yustrated, 12mo, 273 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Creative Criticism. By oo 12mo, 138 
pages. —* Holt’ a oa 


Standards. y W. C. Brownell. 
Charles Scribner's — 


An — 
By Stephen, “col brary, ames 
jonn Lane Co. 
The Looking p TR, =~ Dr. Frank Crane. 
256 pages. John Lane Co. 1. 
Wlll Carleton. By A. Elwood Corning. With fron- 
tispiece, -y- 98 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


12mo, 151 pages. 
the English 
mo, 217 pages. 


12mo, 


Of the Nature Ree. 4 T. Lucretius Carus. 
Translated & William Ellery “ss With 
froatienee 12mo, 301 pages, E. P. Dutton & 

Chaucer and the Consolation Philosophy of 
Boethius. Bernard L. 7 e.., 12mo, 168 
pages. Princeton University Press. 1. 

FICTION. 
The Shadow 12mo, 197 


Line. By Joseph Conrad. 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35. 
By Rudyard ee 


of Creatures. 
_ 443 pages. Doubleday, Page & C 
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His Family. By Ernest ; a 12mo, 320 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.5 

One Year ef Pierrot. sihasseneed. 12mo, 364 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co 1.50. 

Cleomenes. By Maris Warrington | eee 12mo, 
378 pages. John Lane Co. $1.4 

Anchorage. By Florence Geelstend. 12mo, 361 
pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 1.35. 

The Hundredth Chance. By Ethel M. Dell. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 557 pages. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Utinam. A glimmering of goddesses By William 
Arkwright. Illustrated, 12mo, 120 pages. John 
Lane Co. 1.50. 

The Preacher of Cedar Mountain. By Ernest 
Thompson Seton. With srontiaglocs, 12mo, 426 
pages. Doubleday, Page & C $1.35. 

All-of-a-Sudden Carmen. By Geaeue Kobbé. Illus- 
sie 12mo, 278 pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Cecilia of the Pink Roses. By Katharine Haviland 
Taylor. Illustrated, 12mo, 271 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


Lollingdon Downs and other poems. By John Mase- 
field. With frontispiece, 8vo, 53 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

The Plays of Emil ey 10mo, 325 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.5 

Some Imagist Poets, 1917. a annual angpetesy. 
12mo, 90 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 c 

Yadra. By Louis V. Ledoux. New and sovined. 7” 
tion. 12mo, 137 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Hallow-E’en and Poems of the War. By W. M. 
te 12mo, 100 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Some Minor Poems of the Middle Ages. By Mary 
Segar and Emmeline Paxton. 12mo, 71 pages. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

To Mother. An Anthology of mother verse. With 
an introduction by Kate Douglas Wiggin. 12mo, 
39 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

War’s Echo. By Ronald Gurner. 18mo, 80 pages. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. London. 8. 

Queen Esther. By Donald Bain. 12mo, 63 pages. 
The Bloch Publishing Co. New York. Paper. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Decorative Elements in Architecture. Ey William 
Franklyn Paris. Illustrated, 8vo, 152 pages. 
John Lane Co. $5. 

Domestic Architecture. By L. Eugene Robinson. 
— 12mo, 378 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


The Study and Enjoyment of Pictures. By Gertrude 
Richardson Brigham. Illustrated, 12mo, 252 
pages. Sully & Kleinteich. $1.25. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND 
POLITICS. 


Community. A Sociological Study. By R. 
ie 8vo, 437 pages. The Macmillan Go. 

Essays in the Earlier History of American Cor- 
porations. Numbers 1-3. Corporations in the 
American Colonies. William Duer, Entrepre- 
neur, 1747-99. The “S. U. M.”: the First New 
Jersey Business Corporation. By J. S. Davis. 
8vo, 547 pages. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

Easays in the Earlier History of American Corpora- 
tions. Number 4. Eighteenth Century Business 
Corporations in the United States. By Joseph 
Stancliffe Davis. 8vo, 419 pages. Harvard 
University Press. — 

Social Diagnosis. B bg E. Richmond. 
pages. Russell oundation. $2. 

Cenditions of Labor o American Industries. By 
W. Jett Lauck and Edgar Sydenstricker. 12mo, 
403 pages. Funk & Wagnalis Co. $1.75. 

Our Minnesota. By Hester M. Pollock. Illustrated, 
12mo, 373 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.60. 
Women and Work. By Helen Marie Bennett. 12mo, 

287 pages. D, Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


8vo, 511 


Ultimate Democracy and Its M . By Newell 
ti. | 12mo, 347 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
The Financial Administration of Great Britain. By 


William r. Willoughby, Westel W. Willougby 
and Samuel McCune Lindsay. 8vo, 362 pages. 
D. Appleton & Co. for The Institute of Govern- 
ment Research. 














Of Special Interest to Librarians 


You will eventually subscribe for the 
MYTHOLOGY OF ALL RACES 


We ask you to do it NOW 
Why? 
| lst. Because it is the only comprehensive illus- 


trated treatment of Mythology in English or 

any other language. 

2nd. Because it is positively needed by ministers, 
teachers, students of literature, art, archaeol- 
opy, ethnolopy, and psychology, many of 
whom cannot afford to subscribe and look to 
your library to supply their wants. 

3rd. Because you will secure a set printed on un- |] 
usually high-Brade papers which we may be 
unable to use in our second printing on ac- 
count of prohibitive costs. 

4th. Because you will save money. 


5th. Incidentally (to you) but of importance to 
us, you will be assisting, in these critical 
times when foreign business is at a standstill, 
a publisher who is investing, time and money | 
that cre essential to the making, of books of 
permanent value. 


Enter your order NOW even if you do not wish 
delivery to be made until the work is completed. 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street, Boston 




















For the my 's Room. A New Magazine 
for Little Boys wane. Girls 


CHILDHOOD ='**- waves. mr buitiahed 


DAUGHADAY AND COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 











PHILOSOPHY 


An Autobiographical Fragment 
By HENRIE WASTE 


274 pages. $1.25 net 


“Her ability to suffuse all life with 
| the light of abstract thought, made 
glowing and vital, sets her in a class, 
apart.’’— Zhe Times. 


Longmans,Green, & Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth St. 


NEW YORK 


Crown 8vo. 
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BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 




















ae 
THE MOSHER BOOKS” 

“At the outset I only wanted to make a few beauti- 

ful books.”’ 

And because I could not devise another format 

one-half so pleasing as the one I have made my 

own for describing these books, I retain it with a 

pan improvements in the present Catalogue. Free 
m request while it lasts to any reader of The Dial. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER, Portland, Maine. 
















Autograph Letters of Famous People 
Bought and Sold.—Send lists of what you have. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Publisher of THE COLLECTOR: A Mapazine for 
Autograph Collectors. $1.— Sample free. 




















W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 

BOOKSELLERS CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 

Collectors, Librarians, and Professors should write 
for our Catalogue No. 165 (ready shortly) gomes rising 

rchases from the Libr. of the late Theodore W atts- 
Junton, Colonel W. F. deaux, etc. Including First 
Editions, Association Books, Manuscripts and Auto- 
graph Letters, Standard and Library Editions, Biblio- 
graphical Books, etc., etc. 
















f you want first editions, limited edi- 
tions, association books—books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 


DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston Mass. 

















ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 

MEDICAL, AKERIANA. BOOKS, PAM- 

PHLETS, P S, AUTOGRAPHS. Send 4c. 
stamps for big Catalogs— naming specialty. 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP (S.N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
















The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL in 
England is 


MR. DAVID H.B BOND 
407 Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 
























Interest in Russian literature and history has 
been greatly augmented by recent events. 


The May issue of our THE MonTHLY BULLE- 
TIN contains a comprehensive list of the best 
books about Russia and of the best Russian 
books available in English translations. A 
brief description and the price accompany each 
item. 

Send for it — it is free. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th Street 











—NEW RUSSIA— 











The Wool enductey, By Paul T. Cherington. 10mo, 


261 pages. A. Shaw Co. Chicago. 

State Sanitation. A Review of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health. By George Chandler 
Whipple. Illustrated, 8vo, 377 pages. Harvard 
University Press. 

Expenditure and Waste. V. de Vesselitsky. 
_— 64 pages. G, Bell ee Bena. London. Paper. 


Mr. Jackson’s Opinion of the Jewish Question. By 
Viadimir Korolenko; and The Jewish Question 
in Russia. By P. Milyukov. 12mo, 73 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. Paper. 


WAR AND MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


An Inquiry into the Nature of Peace. By Thorstein 
—_— 12mo, 367 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


The Land of the Deepening Shadow. BY D. Thomas 
ie 12mo, 337 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


With a B.-P. Scout in Gallipoli. By E. Y. Priest- 
man. Illustrated, 12mo, 311 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.75. 

Seen and Heard Before and After 1914. By Mary 
and Jane Ae ck 12mo, 299 pages. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.5 

War Flames. B John Curtis Underwood. 12mo, 
194 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.35. 

At xentesSuse. By Allen French. 12mo, 310 pages. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.35. 

A Surgeon in Khaki. By A. A. Martin. Illustrated, 
12mo, 216 pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. 

The Edith Cavell Nurse from Massachusetts. With 
sroapeepseee, 16mo, 95 pages. W. A. Butterfield. 

cts. 


pen Boats. By Alfred Noyes. i16mo, 91 pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 50 cts. 

The Complaint of Peace. Translated from the 
Querela Pacis (A. D, 1521) of Erasmus. 12mo, 
80 pages. Open Court yom Co. 50 cts. 

The Altar of Freedom. > = ary Roserts Rinehart. 
12mo, 48 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 50 cts. 

A Free Future for the World. A speech by The Rt. 
Hon. H. H, Asquith. 12mo, 12 pages. . Fisher 
Unwin, Ltd. ndon. Paper. id. 

German Truth and a Matter of Fact. By J. M. 
Robinson. 12mo, 10 pages. T. Fisher "unwia. 
Ltd. London, Paper. id. 

Britain’s Case Against Germany. A letter to a 
— by the late Rev. H. M. Gwatkin. 12mo, 

15 pages. T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. London. 
Paper. 14d. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENCE. 


Our Hidden Forces. By Emile Boirac. Translated 
from the French by Dr. W. de Kerlor. [Illus- 
saetes, 8vo, 302 pages. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


Chemical we a and Invention in the Twentieth 
by ey By Sir es A. Tilden. Illustrated, 
10mo, 487 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

BHtudes de Philosophie Morale. By Charles Werner. 
saps. 38 pages. Librairie Fischbacher. Paris. 
e r. ° 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY, 


Faith in Christ. By John J. Moment. i12mo, 255 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

A Simple Study in Theosophy. By Michael J. 
a0" 12mo, 108 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
1.25. 

Four Feet on a Fender. By Edward ae ot Pell 
12mo, 176 pages. E. P. Dutton & C 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture. By L. 
H. Bailey. olume 6. S-Z. &vo, pages 3043- 
3639. The Macmillan Co. $6. 

Birds Worth Knowing. By Neltje Blanchan. Worth 
Knowing Series. Hilustrated, 12mo, 257 pages. 
Deubleday, Page & Co. $1.60. 

Trees Worth Knowing. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 
Worth Knowing Series. Illustrated, 12mo, 291 
pages. 4 ay, Page & Co. $1.60. 

Flowers Worth sty J Adapted from the works 
of Neltje Blanchan Asa Dickinson. Worth 
Knowing Series. Tilustrated, 270 pages. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 0. 

Butterflies Worth Knowing. By Clarence M. Weed. 





Worth Knowing Series. I! ustrated. 12mo, 286 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 1.60. 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT BOOKS. 


A Defense of a Classical Education. By R. 
eee. 12mo, 278 pages. The Macnititan Co. 
Russian Composition. 


By J. Solomonoff. 16mo, 57 
$1.25. 


pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Volper’s Russian Accidence in Tables. Adapted for 
nglish students by — Sieff. 8vo, 88 pages. 
a Dutton & Co. $1. 

A Book of Ballads. Setecnea. and edited by Guido 
H. Stempel. With frontispiece, 16mo, 329 pages. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Trois Contes. By Claude Theuriet. Edited by 
Ralph E. House and Earle B. Babcock. 16mo, 
185 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

L’Arrabbiata. By Paul Heyse. Edited by Law- 
rence A. McLouth and Kurt E. Richter. Illus- 


—— 16mo, 105 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
cts. 

In St. Jiirgen. By Theodor Storm. Edited by Otto 

oe 16mo, 147 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
cts 


Thoroughly Furnished. The new Westminster 
standard course for teacher training. 
ear, part 1, The Pupil. By H. J. Coleman. 
irst year, part 2, The Principles of Teaching. 
By Robert Wells Veach. 12mo, 64-59 pages. The 

estminster Press, 15 each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Children’s Library. By Sophy H. Powell. 12mo, 
460 pages. The H. W. Wilson Co. $1.75. 
Children’s sa: of Thirty-five Hundred Books. 
Somaeed. <. orinne Bacon. 8vo, 527 pages. 
The H. Wilson Co. 
The Candy yO Book. By Alice Bradley. ILIllus- 
syaten, 12mo, 222 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


cts. 


Fortunes and Dreams. By Astra Cielo. 
pages. Sully & Kleinteich. 75 cts. 

The Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett 
Hale. “Old Glory” edition. With frontispiece, 
16mo, 42 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 

Patriotic Songs of America. 8vo, 32 pages. 
Ditson Co. Paper. 20 cts. 


12mo, 225 


Oliver 


Liv- | 





F. M. HOLLY 4°35 near” 


Representative 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York (Established 1905) 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


seventh Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
ION OF Mss. * advice oC ae Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








ANNA PARMLY PARET 
LITERARY AGENT 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise maruscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 














BOOK MSS. WANTED 


for examination (free) with a view co issue in 
volume form. Submit to 
INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS ASS’N 
835 Broadway, N. Y. 

















THE DIAL is regularly on sale at the following Bookstores: 


ton Streets. 
THE NoRMAN, REMINGTON Co., 308 No. Charles 
Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 
LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB. 
BOSTON 
SmirH & McCance, 2 Park Street 
THE OLp Corner Book Store, 59 Bromfield St. 
CHICAGO 
W. KNosLe, 2830 Broadway 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
A. C. McCiure & Co., 222 S. Wabash Avenue 
Untversiry or Cuicaco Book Sop, 58th 
and Ellis Avenue 
Post OrriceE News Company, 37 West Mon- 
roe Street 
Cc. T. Pownrer & Co., 37 North Clark Street 
DETROIT, MICH. 
MACAULEY Bros., 78 Liberty Ave. 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
SmitH & BUTTERFIELD Co., 310 Main Street 
LOS ANGELES 
C. C. Parker, 220 South Broadway 
J. W. Ropinson Company, Seventh Street and 
Grand Avenue 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
W. K. Stewart Co., 425 South Fourth Ave. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
T. S. Gray Co., 104 Wisconsin Street 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HocuscHiLtp, Koun & Co., Howard & Lexing- 
ALA. 








MONTREAL, CANADA 
CHAPMAN’S BOOKSTORE, 190 Peel St. 
Foster Brown Co., Lp. 
NEW YORK CITY 
BRENTANO’S, 5th Avenue and 27th Street 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS BooKsTORE, 2960 
Broadway. 

DOUBLEDAY-PAGE 
Terminal 

E. P. Durron & Company, 681 Fifth Avenue 

Lorp & TayLor BooxsHop, 5th Avenue and 
38th Street 

PuTNAM’S, 2 West 45th Street 

FRANK SHay’s BooxsHop, 17 West Eighth St. 

PHILADELPHIA 

GrorcEe W. Jacoss & Co., 1628 Chestnut Street 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

J. K. Gru Co., Third and Alder Sts. 

PRINCETON, N. J 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY STORE. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


BooksTorE, Pennsylvania 


THE WuiTe Hovse, Sutter, Grant Ave. and 
Post Sts. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
LowMAN & HanrorpD Co., First Ave. and 
Cherry St. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
JoHN W. GraHam & Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Woopwarp & Lornrop, 10th and F Sts., N. W. 
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| THE FRONTIERS OF LANGUAGE 
AND NATIONALITY IN EUROPE 


By LEON DOMINIAN, Map Curator, American Geographical Society 


With 8 maps in color and 12 in black and white, and numerous photographs 
8vo. $3.00 net. Just Ready. 


This book shows how language is a factor in the shaping of nationality, and 
that its spread is determined by geographic conditions. It deals with some 
of the fundamental causes which underlie the growth of nationality in Europe, 
or which explain the conflicting aims of rival powers. The complicated con- 
ditions prevailing along linguistic borderlands are described. Especially note- 
worthy is its clear explanation of the complicated Balkan situation and the re- 
lation of the Turkish state to European nationality. 





An investigation of this nature provides a working basis for treaty making. It 
is shown that the creation of independent language zones will enrich freedom 
of life and action in Europe. 


PEACOCK PIE FLAME AND THE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE, author of SHADOW-EATER 


‘The Listeners,’’ etc. 


Profusely illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. (Life and Death) 


apnea By HENRIETTA WEAVER. $1.40 net. 
“*Peacock Pie’ is the most authentic knap- 


sack of fairy gold since the ‘Child’s Garden This is a remarkable book. The philosophy 
of Verses.’ In its love of children, its in- of India and Persia has recently had a wide 
spired simplicity, its sparkle of whim and appeal for American readers. Here it is 
Aesopian brevity, I know of nothing finer.” put into the concentrated form of interest- 
—C. D. M. in The Boston Transcript. ing and beautiful stories. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF SHAKESPEARE 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, editor of The Oxford Book of Verse, Professor of English 
Literature, University of Cambridge. Just ready. $2.00 net. 


“Seeks to discover, in some of his plays, just what Shakespeare was trying to 
do as a play-right.”—From the Preface. 


STATE SOCIALISM: Pro and Con RIDER’S GUIDE TO 
Official Documents and Other Authorities showing the NEW YORK CITY 


Recent and World-Wide Replacement of Private by 

Goverament ladectry. © Just ready. 52.60 wet. “The best book, we'll admit, of its kind 
Edited by WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING ever turned out by anybody.”"—New York 
and HARRY W. LAIDLER Sun. 


The editors have had the active editorial “A guide book to New York which stands 
collaboration or the advise of such experts unrivailed."—-New York Evening Post. 

as H. Parker WILLIs of the Federal Reserve . 

Board, Harry L. Suatrrery, Secretary of the — for — York what Baedeker did for 
National Conservation Association; Cart ao oa 
VrooMaNn, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- Pocket size, 560 pages, 14 maps, 16 plans. 
ture, and many others. $3.10 net 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY “x-. ‘vou 


PUBLISHERS OF THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 
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